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Journal of English and Foreiqn Witerature, Science, and the fine Arts 
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SATURDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1842. 


PRICE 
FOURPENCE,. 
(Stamped Edition, §d.) 








“Part conve 


for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are receive 
To other Countries, the po stage in additio 


the pomp to be ‘paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. 


nience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are Lae ee in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
AUDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzum Oilice, London. 





For F rance, and other Countries not requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 





Me 
ING’S COLLE GE, ‘London, ME DICAL 
K DEPARTMES oe 1a11-12.—The WINTER SESSION will 
mmence on SA’ DAY, the Ist of October next, at Two 
fralock.. P.M, Wit = INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, by Pro- 
and SURGICAL ANATOMY..Richard Par- 


NERAL and MORBID ANATOMY..R. B. 





-D. 
pRAC TICA si. ANA IMY is taught in the Dissecting Rooms, by 
Mr. J. Simon and Mr. KA rer “RS. 
CHEMISTRY..4. PF. Daniel I, F.R.S.,and W. A. Miller, M.B. 
MATERIA MEDICA and’ THERAPEUTICS..J. FV Royle, 
R.S. 
wedi aS eorge Budd, M.D. F.R.S. 
ORGERY Wi Fens 23 WOMEN avd CHILDREN 
be) of V A ua oo 
MiDWIT sy - son ree La nee gt ur F yok M. PS RS, 
vE AWA . Kymer Jones, 
ooulPaikart SUMMER COUKSES. 
CINE..W. A. Guy, M.B. 
IPULATION is taught in the Laboratory, by 


ler 
'S col LLEGE HOSP! TAL. ‘tech 
lospital is pied daily at Half-past oe o’cloc 

nia Peet tures are given every week by the Physicians, Dr. 

d an ‘Todd; ard by the Surgepns, Mr. Fergusson and 
Mr. jens «. ‘The Physicians’ Assistant and Clinical Clerks, 
the House Surgeon, and Dressers, are selected by examination 

the Students gf the Hospital. 

RESIDENCE OF UDENTS,—A limited number of Stu- 
dents may be hl en with rooms in the College; ‘and 
some of the Professors receive Students into their houses. 

Any further information may be obtained upon application to 
the Dean of the Medical Department ; or to the Secretary, at 


the College. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


August, 1842. 
DRAWING FROM MODELS. 
SOUTHWARK LITERARY INSTITUTION, 
R. GANDEE, Professor of Perspective, Draw- 
ing, &c. will deliver a LECTURE at the Literary In- 
stitution, Borouzh- mad, Southwark, on the New System of 
DRAWING, on FRIDAY EVENING next, September 9th, 1842, 
ata Quarter-past Light : "clock 
The object of this Lecture is to explain the new and successful 
method of Teaching Perspective, &c. from Models. The acop- 
tion of the simultaneous mode gives the opportunity to larze 
numbers to learn this highly-uselal and interesting art ata very 
trifling expense. 
Drawings done by Tradesmen, Mechanics and others, who 
have studied upon this plan, will be exhibited on this oc casion. 
Tickets for the Lecture, Gd. each, may be obtained*at the 
Institution. 
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CHEMICAL: MAN 














CHEMICAL LECTURES, 

© CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS AND 

THEIR assistants and others engaged in Pasian “88 

daring COUR: of LECTURES on PHARMA- 

CHUTIC ut MIS: TRY will be delivered by Jonn te AN, 

M.D. and L. c nm , in the Laboratory of the Roya, PoLtytecn- 

xic INSTITUTION, each alternate Morning, at Eight o'clock, 
commencing October the ith. 

The usual stance ~—_ = commences on the 3rd of October. 
The Certificates of Tal are seoogntned at the College of 
Sapeons, pom ok Hall ae. erticulars apply to 

, Regent-street. s LONG s3UTTOM, Secretary. 


INFORMATION te THE MILLIONS. 
SCIENTIF i INSTITUTION, 23, peux STREET, 
OTTE NHAM COURT RO: 
HE Public is respectfully informed that the 
LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC LECTURES will be RE- 
SUMED for the Season on ‘TUESDAY, the 6th of September, 
182, and be continued every Tuesday kv ening till 3ist May, 1843, 
commencing at nat-past 8 o'clock. 
eramme for the first Quarter. 
C,Qowden C —., ‘Be. 4 Lectures On the Modern F ny Poets 


and Sonnet Wr 
eho H. Pepper, Es 








3 ditto, On Frictional E lectricity: 

ditto, On Popular Eloquence. 

° sae. ‘" He vanism. 
A x : » Gallery, éd. Transferable 

on ag ‘bad of the Secretary, at the 

lostitutton ; or of Mr. Stewart, Bookseller, next door. ‘To admit 

six, 21s ; do. do. three. 10s. 6d. ; do. do. two, 7s.; do. do. one, 4s. 


USIC TAUGHT by a YOUNG LADY, 

thoroughly qualified, and accustomed to Tuition, T erms 
ls. 6d. per Lesson. Address (post paid) to C, F., 4, New London- 
street, Fenchurch-street. 


Y ™ 7 
DUCATION ON THE CONTINENT.— 
To Parents who are desirous of giving their Sons a sount® 
English Educ ation, combined with the benefits to be derived 
m a residence in a German University town, an eligible oppor- 
tunity is now affurded of securing both these advantages, at the 
Establishment about to be opened at the pesinning of October 
next, by Messrs. MORNAY & SCHAEFER, at I . 
Prospectuses ~ be bad by applying person: ily, or by letter, 
Pre-paid. t lornay, 13, Cottage Grove, Peckham, where 
Ielerences may "also be obtained. 


REE EXHIBITION.—The Public are invited 
i 0 pevod the Pictures and other Works of Art (two 
ndred and sev outy in reat selected by the Prézeholders 
pie ART-UNION OF LONDON, and now exhibiting to the 

cribers, at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, 
UPPOLK-STRE ALL East, on the Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
9th, and Toth i s mil between the hours of E ight and Six. The 
ription Lists are now open and an early payment is 


























solicite 
Office, 4, Trafalgar-square, GEO. GODWIN. Jun. } 
September, 1842. LEWIS POULOCk, 


ORTRAITS by Mr. CLAUDET’S SSE AN- 
TANEOUS DAGUERREOTYPE Pron ESS, under 
Mironage of HER MAJESTY, are taken daily at the ROY ve 
ADELAIDE GA ALLERY, LOWTHER CADE 2, STRAND, 
pith Backgrounds, representing Landscapes. &c. (the patented 


Hon. Secs. 








preation of Mr. Claudet). Portraits, and Groups of Figures, 
taken upon Plates of an enlarged size, ” . ’ 


ry HE QUARTE RLY RE Vv IEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 3rd, and BILLS by the 
Sth instant. 
John Murray, Alhemarle-street. 


- P » 
A UTHORS and PUBLISHERS desirous of 

having their Works reviewed in THE METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE, are requested to direct copies to be forwarded to 
the Editor, at the Publishers’, Me ossrs. Saunders & Otley, Con- 
duit-street, before the 15th of each month, ‘The ability and im- 
partiality displ ayed in this department of the METROPOLITAN 
are well know ne my ne its Reviews constantly quoted as of the first 
critic al autho 


EW BOOKS and STANDARD WORKS, 

FoR PERUSAL, 
Sent -. all parts of the Country, and in any quantity. fom 
‘THE PUBL ice LABRARY, CONDUIT-STREET, HANOVER- 
SQU ‘ARE. LONDON, TE RMS and HINTS for the FORM A- 
TION of READING and BOOK SOCIETIES sent GRATIS 
and POS: T-FREE on application to Messrs. Saunders & Otley 
as above 


HURTON’s LIBRARY, 26, HoLLEs-sTREET. 
—The whole amount received for Subscriptions to this 
Library is expended in the purchase of New Publications, B ri- 
tish and Foreign,—the sale of the Duplicates, after they have 
one through the I Library, being an ample remuneration tothe 
Proprietor. Canty Libraries supplied with Duplicates. 
Te The Year, 41. 4s., 5l. 5s., or 101. 10s. 


MES CATALOGUE of CHEAP BOOKS 

for SEPTEMBER, can be had this day, gratis and 
postage-free. The following Books are also oflered at very 
reduced prices :— 

Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Literature, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures, 29 vols. royal 8vo. helF-bound, illus- 
trated with an immense quantity of engravings, chiefly coloured, 
of remarkable Buildings, curious subjects in Natural History, 
Views, Maps, and Costumes, with Specimens of various Produc- 
tions of of 4 Fine and Useful Arts, from the year 1807 => 1516. 

Hy 16 

Edinburgh (The) New Philessphienl Journal, 
conducted by Robert Jameson, F.R.S , from its Commence os 
mentin 1826, to the year 1340, complete ie Py) vols. 8vo. half calf, 
neat, plates, &c 1826-40 

Edinburgh Review, from its Commencement in 
1808, to the end of 1841, with the general Index to the first por- 
tion, 75 vols. 8vo. half ca f, very neat, a capital set, only 10/. 10s, 


Foreign (The) Quarterly Review, vols. 1 to 22, 
8vo. half calf neat, 32. 10s, 1827-39 
Harrison's (J.) Floricultural Cabinet and Florists’ 


Magazine. 9 vols. 8vo. neatly bound in 5, cloth lettered, nu- 
merous coloured plates, ll. lés. 834-41, 
Loudou’s Gardener’s Magazine and Register of 
Rural and Domestic Improvement, comprising original Com- 
munications from some of the most Practical and Scientific 
Men of the present day, 11 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat, complete, 
with many hundred plates, 3/. 3s. 8-34 


Quarterly Review, from the a... in 


1809 to the end of 1811, with three Indexes, complete in 60 vols. a 
neat new copy in half calf, gilt, only 12/. 12s. 1809-41 
Retrospective (The) Review, and Historical and 
Antiquarian Magazine, Fey a °F, Sir Egerton Brydges, H. 
Southern, Esq. M.A., and Sir N. H. Nicolas, Esq., 16 vols. 8vo. 
half calf, very neat. A complete set of this truly valuable 
Work, 4. 15s. 
_ 404, Oxford-street. 


IES for STAMPING 

WAFERS, &c., made from wax impressions, 

to I5s., however eloborate the work, stamping in a 

manner to those generally in use, at BARCLAY’'S, 22, Gerrard- 

street, Soho. Seuls made from wax impressions, 5s. Gd. each. 

Electrotype Plates made, warranted to print 50 per ccnt. more 
than hammered copper. 


ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY.— 

MONTHLY TICKETS.—The Directors have resolved to 

grant Tickets by the Month to travelon the lailw: LY, free of 
further payment, at the following subscription charges 

For! Month. 2 Mouths, 3 Months. 

From London to Brighton, OF} £29,.........£36-ececevee£i0 0 

From C roydon to Brighiton, or er 37 10 

vice versi.+++ o pa drgacrigrenp tgs 

The Subse ription will ‘commence and end with the Calendar 
Months, and must be paid at the © ompany *s Office, Angel-court, 
London; or at the nalow Stationsiu Brighton or Croydon, two 

clear days betore the privilege cau commence. The tickets will 
not be transferable. 

Turther particulars as to the conditions of subscription may 
be learned at the above Oifices, where the tickets for the next 
month willbe rez pay ha oe issued on and atte r Monday, August 29 

Cc. R. MACKENZIE, Sec. 

10, Angel-court, Throgmorton- street, Aus usts5, 1842. 


OYAL BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
2, Moorgate-street, London. 
Direeiors—B. Boyd, Esq. Chairman. 
J. W. Sutherland, Esq. Vice-Chairman 
W. P. Craufurd, Esq ie Mitchell, Esq. 
George Webster, <4 . Robinson, ‘ sq. 
Mark Boyd, Es ‘Adam Duff, Esq 
John Connell, Esq : 
Bankers—Union eee of London, 8, Moorgate- saveah, Argyl!- 
place, Negent-street, and Vall = East 
Stan iing Counsel—P. Laurie, <q. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Parken & W ouster, — ‘Messrs. Johnstone 
Me Farquhar 
The Directors grant Letters of Cre« edit and Bills at 20 days’ 
sight, on Sydney and Launceston, free of charge. Bills trans- 
mitted for collection. 
y order of the Board, G. H. WRAY, Manager. 
Aseute teens Allen, Esq.8.St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh ; Fy 
peers. H, Thompson & Co, Dublin; and John Harrison, Esq. 
elfast. 























LETTER-PAPER, 
at from 10s. 
far superior 
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N°: OTICE TO INVENTORS.—The OFFICE 
TENTS OF INVENTIONS AND REGISTRA.- 
TION OF BES 3, is REMOVED from No. 62 to No. 14, 
-incoln’s Inn-fields, where all business relating to she scouring 
and disposing of Bit Tis H and FOREIGN PATE re- 
pare ation of Specifications, pow: ngs of Inventions, ‘ yt. 4 
eats se ondates ally effected b 
o GISTRATIONS under t ° Mew Cousolidat - 
veh it of Desizns Act. 5 & 6 Vict. cap, od Cony 
A Prospectus, containing much asefal information, may be 
obtained, and references to sn Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Registrations made, on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, 14, 
Lincoln's Inn-tields. 











OR TH BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, 
10, Pall Mall Kast.’ Established 1809 waa hoe 
Protecting Capital 1,c00.000/. fully subscribed. 
London Board. 
Sir Peter L: — Alderman, Chairman. 
Francis Warder =, Deputy Chairman, 
Physician—John W ebeter, 1.D. 56, Grosvenor-street. 


Extract from Table of Increasing Premiums to insure 1001. Sor Life. 
Age 15. | Age 20.| Age 25.| Age 30.| Age 35.| Age = Age 50. 
016 21018 2}/1 09 oll UN kine (sts t 

HN KING. Actuary. 


y LOBE INSURANCE 
ALL MALvLand CornuiLu, Lonpon, 
Retabliched | tena. 
Edward Goldsmid, & Si 
me Tite, Esq. F. » Deputy Chairman. 
George Cort lye. ~ 2. 1 ‘eas 
For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, a NNU ITIES, and the 
PURCH wit ty EN RSIONS and L ‘ibe CON’ PINGENCIES, 
AL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
The ohale} *"5 up "and invested, sndentndly independent of 
the amount of premiums received. 
For Rates and Conditions of Insurance apply at the Com- 
pany’s Offices, or to their Agents. 


7 , . 
ACHILLE 29S BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 

ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION and LOAN BANK, 24, 
Lombard-street. 

Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
eo scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in _prolits 

Endowa ments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. 

Loans may be ‘obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals assuring their lives with this Association. 
taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
y sea. a for the whole term of life, or forthe voy 

"xpplication for appointments os Agents and Medical a Referees 
in the country, to be address 

EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 

Prospeetnuses, and every other information, may be obtained 

by applying at the Otlices, No. 24, Lombard-street, City. 


UN LIFE ASS URANCE SOCIETY, 

LONDON. Managers. 
Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 

Ww liam Burnie, ksq. Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Boulton, Esq . Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouvesie. | Hon. Hugh Lindsay. 
James Campbell, jun, Esq. | Charles Littledale, Esq. 
Harry Chester, Ksq. | Henry Littledale, Esq 
John Cockerell, Esq. George Warde ‘Norma an, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq. Brice Pearse, Esq. 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Brice Pearse, jan. 
liam R. Hamilton, Esq. Charles Richaré 
Edward Harman, . He wry Rich, Es 
Henry Kingscote, c lande George Thornton, Esq. 
lelix Ladbroke, Esq orge Smith Thornton, ‘Esq. 
JOSHUA MILNE Actuary. 
LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 

THE MANAGERS OF ‘THE SUN LIF OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Oflices, and that the Assured 
are entitled to a participation in the Protits of this Society.— 
Persons having Life. Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Men, and others deriving I a from their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding E on Lives, will ase the advan- 
tage of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Offie 
Tables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Oilice, in Corn- 
ill, at the Sen Fire Ortice in Craig’s-court, and at No. 6, Wel- 
ondon; also of any of the 





+ Chairman. 























Esq. 
~4 Pole, Esq. 





























-street, ndish-square, 
A gents for the Sun Fire Otlice. 
A RGUS LIF E ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
VT hrogmorton-street, Bank. 
special Act of Parliament. 
‘sq. Alderman, Chairman. 
lia sq. Deputy-Chairma 
Consulting Ac tuary—Prole mer Hall, of King's ‘College. 
w Rates of Premium. 

In addition to the sunecriond Capital of 300,000/. the assnred 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,0001. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities, of considerably larger ameunt than the estimated 
liabilities of the C ompany. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the sufety of the red and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, ‘in elfect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently Qs since + oo epg eriodical divis ion of profits. 

nual Premiam to Assure £100, 
Age. | For ree" Years. For Seven Years.| Term of Lit fe. 
25 £103 £107 £115 
3 10 1 1 1 0 
45 347 
50 61 q 319 3 
oo ! 0 5 3 

In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be partic’ “ularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Oilicers, attend daily, 
EDWARD BATES, Reside it Divector, 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors und Asents, 
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ISEASED 
MEDICA 
RANCESOCIET 


Sir 
Si 
Sir Matthew Temes. Bart, ) D. 


LIVES ASSURED. 
INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 
125, Pall Mall. 


Halford, B: Ont ‘D. G.C.H. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
‘liiam Burnett, M.D. K.C.H. F.R.S. 
K.C.H. 
il realthy lis li ara red at uitable rates. 
ives assured a 
ssotacnenatammgnamenmaned F. G. P. NEI ISON, Actuary. 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOC tery, | for for qrenting Life Assurances, Deferred 


Annuities, &c. &c. 26. Capital, 500,000/.—Empowered 
by Special Act of tL 


Directors—T. LAMIE MURRAY. Esq. Chsiemen. 
John main M. 5. - 








a. S.| Jobn Rawso 
John Griffi th Frith, John Riddle nse aut, Esq. 
ES yey 
jeorge Lun; losep 
oe bis Wee lieatsione, F. -R.S.; Prof. G 





- ary— Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
satel Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. F pew ys S. Symes, Esq. 
licitors—Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, E and Ommanney. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallitax, “Mills & Co. 

The most rational motives to Life Assurance are found in the 
plan adopted by this Society, viz. joined to a secure provision 
at death for inheritors of the assured ,the Society affords succour 
to the assured pemeell (ovepertiened = revious payments) in 
the event of enteseseap Tee al division of profits. 

FERGUSON: CAMROUX, Secretary. 


ELICAN LiFE INSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and a7. seeing —Established 


Dir 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. Ald. 
Wi i, Clarke, Esq. F.R.S. Rickman 





Heyssto, Bart pest. and 


‘oope, enshaw Lawrence, q. 
William Cotton, Esq; F.R.S. J. Petty Muspratt, a 
Sir William © ures. art. George Shum Storey, Esq. 


William Davis, Es 


en Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq 


C, Ham 
“MLD. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
R. Tucker, Secretary. 

The attention of the Public is directed to the very Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 
aa verified by the actual experience of the office for upwards 
o ly years. 

nsurances may be effected with the Company on the Return 
or Non-Return System. 

The Assured in the Pelican Office are not, as in mutual awe, 
ance Societies, exposed to the liabilities of partnership: 
even in the event ofa b mortality occurring beyond that on which 
the Tables are founded, the Assured with this Company can 
suffer no loss, possessing the guarantee of a large paid-up Capital, 
and the further cneueey of a responsible body of Proprietors, 
distinct from the Assur 

Pros, apontuses and wary information obtained on application at 
the Ollices as above, or to the Aggnts 0 of the Company appointed 
in every principal ‘Town in the 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary ‘Wart Somers 





Earl of Revel 

Earl of Co’ Lord V Goount Palhlend 
Earl Leven | aon "Melville | Lord El epneten 

Far! of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 





Direetors. 
Jas. Stuart, pos. Crgirman 3 ; H. De Castro, Esq. Deraty Chairman. 
Samuel Anders p, Esq. Charles Graham 
ppmiiton Blair 7 avaros. Esq. |F. Charles Maitland. Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.| Jobu Ritchie, oy 
Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Secretary)—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
reat success which has attended it since its commencement in 
In isal, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 21. per cent. 
per annum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 
ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for life. 
The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
ment of the Company in March 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 
follows : 





Sum Assured. ‘Tinre Assured. Sum gates to Policy. 
£1000 6 Years 10 Months £136 13 4 
1000 4 Years 80 0 0 
1000 3 b aig 60 0 0 
1 Ye 2000 


000 1 
Every information will ‘be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo- ‘place, P Pall Mall, London. 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Remere-street, 
attends at the Office daily, about half-past Two o'clock. 


rIXHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, Leadon. Established 1834. 

Directors—S. Adams Beck, Esq.) Wm. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 
James Burchell, Esq. pT. Hayne, Esq. 

John Clayton, Roa. Valentine Knight, Esa. 

Solomon Cohen, Esq. © solone! Robinson 

John Cole, Esq. Rowsell, Esq. 

Sir Charles Dow ies. Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 

R. Godson, Esq. AOC M. M. F| | James Whiskin, Esq. 

Capt.SirA.P. OLA R. 1.) 

Trustees—Samuel Arbouin, a o-| § Richard Groom, Esq 

John Clarke, Esq *hilip Charles incon, Esq. 

Actuary—Peter waste, woe. F 8. 

The First Great Division of the Profits of the Mutual Life 
Assurance Society will take place on 3ist of December, 1842. 

In the meantime the Directors have caused an estimate to be 
made of the probable result on a few policies effected at dif- 
ferent ages in the year 1834; the calculation being founded on 
the accounts made up to the 3ist December, 1841. 











Age at Ad-(¢ oor wane Amount of 
m ssion. Sum Assured. | vnus. 
| 
15 £1000 ro 010 |£100 0 0 
21 50 | 912 6 520 0 
2) 1000 2100 113 8 0 
35 1500 4313 1y2 0 0 
a2 2000 7113 4 23210 0 
47 2000 8211 8 301 14 0 





These results take no credit for any part of the profits of the 
year 1842. The divisions of the Society will take place on the 
3ist December in each year, and every Policy of one entire 
year's standing will be entitled to participate proportionately in 
all the divisions saqreecing the completion of its first year. 
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1oNDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1842. 


REVIEWS 


Narrative of various Journeys in Balochistan, 
Afghanistan, and the Panjéb. By Charles 
Masson, Esq. 3 vols. Bentley. 

A Memoir of India and Afghanistan. By J. 
Harlan, late Counsellor of State to the Ameer 
of Kabul. Philadelphia, Dodson; London, 
Baldwin. : . 

Mr. Masson commenced his tour in the coun- 

tries west of the Indus, in the year 1826; he has 

not informed us what were his objects in visiting 

nations which at that time had no political im- 
rtance, and very little interest for Europeans, 

for it was not until after the lapse of several 

years that he commenced his antiquarian re- 
searches, and his employment as a political agent 
was of much later date. Passing over for the 
resent our traveller’s adventures by flood and 
feld, we shall turn to his account of the various 
intrigues in Kabul, and the circumstances which 

Jed to the interference of the British government 

inthe affairs of Afghanistan. It is only fair to 

premise, that Mr. Masson is obviously a disap- 

inted man, and hence his tour is more cen- 

gorious and more querulous than we could wish ; 
he insinuates that the late Sir Alexander Burnes 
treated him with great unfairness,—that Sir 
Claude Wade, the late Resident at Loodiana, 
acted a part of great duplicity,—that Mr. Mac- 
naghten, the late Resident at Kabul, behaved 
toward him as an obstacle to that gentleman’s 
ambition,—and that Lord Auckland was duped 
into injustice by the confidence he reposed in 
certain favourites, and by the facility of his dis- 
position. Into these personal matters no one 
would enter but for their connexion with the 
disastrous events of the Afghan war, and the 
light they throw on a course of policy which, 
either from a series of errors or a series of mis- 
fortes, has led to the most disastrous con- 
sequences. 

Many opponents of the Afghan war, both in 
India and England, have overwhelmed them- 
slves and their cause with ridicule by their 
extravagant culogies of Dost Mohammed Khan; 
indeed, a lecturer at Cheltenham did not hesitate 
to compare this ‘ unsainted tiger’ as he was 
called by his brothers, to the English Alfred. 
Sir Alexander Burnes had no small share in 
creating and propagating this delusion ; the kind 
reception which * received from Dost Moham- 
med when he first visited Kabul, led him to ex- 
aggerate the personal qualities of that ruler, and 
the political importance of the revolution which 
he had effected in Kabtil. When at a later 
period Sir Alexander was found advocating the 
dethronement of this very chief, those whose 
knowledge of Afghan affairs had been almost 
tutirely derived from his former publications 
were startled by such glaring inconsistency, and 
sought, without obtaining, any explanation. A 
lurking consciousness of this inconsistency is 
obvious in the extracts from Burnes’ Corre- 
spondence, published in the parliamentary 
papers, and it would be still more manifest if 
the letters had been given complete. Mr. 
Masson had better opportunities than any other 
European of becoming acquainted with the real 
facts in the life and character of Dost Moham- 
med Khan, both of which have now become 
important to history ; we shall therefore abridge 
from his narrative an account of that chieftain’s 
career from his first appearance in public to the 
day that he became an exile and a captive. We 

check Mr. Masson’s statements with those 
of Mr. Harlan, an American adventurer, who 
describes himself as “ secretary and aide-de-camp 
to the late chief of Kabil.” 

Dost Mohammed Khan is one of the twenty- 





two sons who survived their father Serrafréz 
Khan, who was slain by order of Shah Zemén 
in 1799. His mother was one of the inferior 
wives of that patriarchal chieftain, and when 
his death left her without a protector, she 
destined the boy to a menial situation in the 
mosque erected to the Afghan saint, Lamech. 
He took no share in the several revolutions 
organized by his active brother, Fati Khan, 
which ended in the dethronement of Shah 
Zeman, the expulsion of Shah Shujah, and the 
elevation to royalty of Shah Mahmud, with Fati 
Khan as vizier, or rather “ as viceroy over him.” 
The first cireumstance which brought Dost Mo- 
hammed into notice is thus related by Mr. Mas- 
son, whose account of the incident is fully veri- 
fiéd by Mr. Harlan :— . 

“On the ‘second assumption of power by Shah 
Mahmiid he was advancing in youth, and was always 
about the person of his brother the Vazir, rather as a 
dependent than a relative, performing even menial 
offices, such as serving him with wine, and preparing 
his chillam. ‘The course of events led the court to 
Peshéwer; when Dost Mahomed Khan first brought 
himself into notice by an atrocious deed, which well 
marked his reckless and daring disposition. Amongst 
the many brothers of the vazir, Mahomed Azem 
Khan, of nearly the same age, was distinguished by 
his dignified deportment and propriety of conduct. 
He was also very attentive in the administration of 
his affuirs. The vazir, so indifferent to his personal 
matters that frequently no dinner was preparéd for 
him, and his horses were standing without barley, was 
piqued at the better management of his brother, and 
felt annoyed when he heard him lauded. He im- 
puted the prosperous condition of his establishments 
to the ability of the séhibkdr, or steward, Mirza Ali 
Khan, who, he used to observe, had made a ‘ shaks,” 
or man, of his brother, One day, exhilarated by 
wine, he exclaimed, *‘ Would to God. that some one 
would kill Mirza Ali, and deliver me from dread of 
Mihomed Azem Khan.’ Dost Mahomed Khan, 
present, asked if he should kill the mirza; the vazir 
replied * Yes, if you can.’ Next morning, Dost Ma- 
homed Khan placed himself on the road of the 
mirza, in the bazar of Peshdwer, and as he proceeded 
to pay his respects to his employer, accosted him 
with * How are you, Mirza?’ placed one hand upon 
his waist-shaw], and with the other thrust a dagger 
into his bosom. He immediately galloped off, not 
to the quarters of the vazir, but to the tent of Ibré- 
him Khan, Jemshidi, a sirdér of note, and in favour 
with Shah Maéhmiad. Here he was within the circle 
of the royal tents, and it would have been indecorous 
to have removed him: perhaps his reason for seeking 
refuge there. Mahomed Azem Khan was naturally 
incensed upon hearing of the catastrophe, and vow- 
ing that nothing but Dost Mahomed Khan’s blood 
could atone for that of his ill-fated mirza, in violent 
anger sought the vazir. That profligate man ex- 
pressed his contrition that an accidental remark 
made by him, in his cups, should have caused the 
perpetration of so foul a crime, but pointed out, 
that the mirza could not be recalled to life; that 
Dost Mahomed was still a brother; that if it were 
determined to punish him he could not be taken 
from his asylum; that the impure habits of Shah 
Mahmiid and his son Kamran were known to all, 
and if Dost Méhomed, a beardless youth, was left in 
their power, fresh causes of ridicule and reproach 
were likely to arise to the family,—what had been 
done, could not be undone: it was prudent, there- 
fore, to ferget the past, and avert the evil con- 
sequences of the future. By such representations 
and arguments, Méhomed Azem Khan suffered him- 
self to be persuaded, the mirza was forgotten, and 
Dost Mahomed Khan was brought from the protec- 
tion of Ibrahim Khan, Jemshidi. The youth had 
developed talent of high order, and his retinue was 
increased by the Vazir from three or four horsemen 
to twenty.” 

This anecdote sufficiently illustrates the cha- 
racter and mutual relations of the twenty-two 
brothers, called the Baurikzye, or Barak-Zai, 
from the name of their tribe, between whom the 















Afghan kingdom was divided, after Shah Mah- 


mud had been driven from Kabul, and forced to 
rest contented with the little principality of 
Herat. This, as is generally known, was caused 
by the common revolt of the Baurikzye brothers, 
when Fati Khan was murdered by Kemran, 
Shah Mahmud’s son, the present ruler of Herat. 
We shall next give a specimen of the means 
employed by Dost Mohammed to obtain supreme 
power during the distractions that followed the 
dissolution of the Afghan monarchy :— 

“ The sturdy leaders of the Kohistén, were suc- 
cessively circumvented and disposed of. One of the 
most potent and cautious, Khwoja Khanji, of Kar- 
rézai, was nearly the only one who remained, and he 
had rejected every overture, and refused to attend 
upon any consideration the camp of the sirdar. It 
was felt by Dost Mahomed Khan that nothing was 
done while Khwoja Khanji remained in being, and 
he redoubled his exertions to ensnare him. He sent 
Koran after Koran ; engaged to marry his daughter; 
but could not entice the old chieftain from his castle. 
The Khwoja, like every man in the Kohistan, had 
enemies. The chief most inimical to him, was in 
attendance upon Dost Méhomed Khan. This Sirdar, 
as a last means of winning the confidence of the 
Khwoja, put his enemy to death, claiming the merit 
of having proved the sincerity of his desire to become 
friendly with him at the risk of incurring disgrace in 
the eyes of the world. The murder took place at 
Baiyan, and Dost Mahomed Khan invited the 
Khwoja to meet him, and cement their friendly 
understanding, at the castle of his former foe. The 
Khwoja was now overcome, and to fulfil his destiny, 
repaired to Baiyan. He came, however, with a most 
numerous retinue. Dost Mihomed Khan received 
him with all politeness and humility; a thousand 
protestations of friendship and service flowed from 
his lips; he addressed the old man as his father, and, 
it may be, lulled his suspicions. At night Dost M4- 
homed Khan took the hand of the Khwoja, and led 
him within the castle, that he might witness the pre- 
paration of an inventory of the effects of the slain, 
observing, that it was necessary, as the Khwoja knew 
what a particular man the vazir was. As soon as 
the castle was entered, the gates were closed, and as 
the Khwoja passed into an apartment, said to be the 
tosha khana, Dost Mahomed Khan gave the signal, 
in Tarki, to his Kazilbash attendants, who cut their 
victim down. His head, severed from his body, was 
thrown from the battlements amongst his followers. 
In the first transports of their indignation they com- 
menced an attack upon the castle, but disunited and 
disconcerted, they retired before morning. Dost M4- 
hommed Khan was left at leisure to rejoice in his 
victory, and the triumph of his dexterity.” 

In the year 1832, when Dost Mohammed's 
power was firmly established, Mr. Masson 
reached Kabul, and he thus sketches the cha- 
racter of the ruler and the state of the country: 

* Dost Mahomed Khan might have an accomplice, 
he could never have a friend; and his power, erected 
on the basis of fraud and overreaching, was always 
liable to be destroyed by the same weapons. Many 
of his vices and errors were, undoubtedly, those of 
his countrymen, and of circumstance. His fortune 
had placed him in an age in which honesty could 
scarcely thrive. 


Had he been born to legitimate 
power he would have figured very respectably ; his 
talents would have had a fair field for their develope- 
ment and exercise, and he would have been spared 
the commission of many enormities, then unneces- 


sary. It has been remarked, that he never acted 
wantonly, or perpetrated mischief for the mere sake 
of mischief, and that he was open to shame, but it 
was doubtful whether for having done evil or because 
he had gained nothing by it. It is fuir to notice the 
conduct of Dost Mahomed Khan in his new capacity 
of supreme chief of Kabal, especially as it did him 
much credit in many respects. From his youth up- 
wards he had been dissipated, and prone to all the 
vices of the country. Master of KAbal, he abjured 
wine and other unlawful pleasures. The chief of the 
community, it was due that his example should not 
be questioned. Of his application and aptitude for 
business there could be but one opinion. He had 
been uneducated ; he now felt the evil; and by an 
effort, which required considerable resolution at his 
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age, overcame the neglect of his youth. He learned 
to read and to write. In all matters where no poli- 
tical questions had force he was fair and impartial, 
and free from haughtiness; and accessible to all 
classes, Vigilant in the administration of the country, 
crimes became few. People ceased to commit them, 
conscious they should be called to account. There 
can be no doubt but that at this time Kabal was 
flourishing: stranger as I was, and observing the 
visible content and comfort that prevailed, I could 
not but have attributed it to the equal rule of Dost 
Mahomed Khan; but I had afterwards to learn that 
so much good might be owing to other causes than 
his justice or care for the welfare of his subjects.” 

Mr. Harlan dwells at great length on the fact 
of Dost Mohammed having taken the 7oda or 
vow to abstain from unlawful pleasure, which is 
not very unlike the old Irish oath to abstain 
from whiskey, and is as often the subject of equi- 
voeation as the Irish vow of abstinence used to 
be before Father Mathew devised the stringent 
Temperance pledge. Mr. Masson records many 
examples of Dost Mohammed's violation of 
oaths, and Mr. Harlan confirms the account in 
one instance, when he himself, being then an 
ambassador from Runjeet Sing, narrowly escap- 
ed becoming the victim of Dost Mohammed's 
perfidy. The most remarkable victim of Bau- 
rikzye treachery was Yezdanbaksh, the favour- 
ite chief of the Shiahs settled in Hazara, whom 
Hajji Khan murdered by command of Dost 
Mohammed. These worthies subsequently quar- 
relled; Hajji Khan availed himself of various 
pretexts to avoid presenting himself at the Sir- 
dar’s court, and when he at length made his 
appearance, the following edifying scene of re- 
crimination ensued :— 

“ When he eventually renewed attendance upon 
the sirddr, he assumed a high tone. The sirdér up- 
braided him with the murder of Yezdanbaksh. Hajji 
Khan asked, if it had not been committed under his 
orders. * No,’ said Dost Mahomed Khiin, ‘I never 


told you to take seven false oaths, and afterwards to 


kill the man, I continually wrote to you to give 
him an abundance of khelats, to secure him, and 
bring him to Kabal, when, after some time, I would 
have behaved handsomely to him, and have released 
him.’ The khan retorted, that it was singular the 
sirdir should reproach any one on the score of taking 
false oaths, and inquired how he had inveigled and 
slain the chiefs of the Kohistan. The sirddr an- 
swered, by illam bdzi, or dexterity, for he had sent 
logs of wood and not Korans.” 

Mr. Masson accuses Dost Mohammed of 
treachery to the enterprising traveller Mr. Mar- 
tine Honigberger, who was robbed and nearly 
murdered near Bamian :— 

“ Dost Mahomed Khan, I fear, was not innocent 
in this matter; nor does it extenuate his guilt that 
he was led to sanction the injury offered to M. Ho- 
nigberger by the representations of the profligate 
Abdial Samad. Nisz Mahomed, the governor of Ba- 
mian, was a creature of the latter; and the chief of 
Kabal while he furnished M. Honigberger with let- 
ters directing every attention to be paid to him, 
placed his seal on the wrong side of the paper, by 
which it was understood that the reverse of what was 
written was to be done by those to whom they were 
addressed. Private instructions of course did the 
rest ; and it would appear that M. Honigberger very 
narrowly eseaped being put to death.” 

From Dost Mohammed we must turn for a 
moment to Abdul Samad, who would not have 
merited even a passing notice, but for the mis- 
chievous bias which he gave to the politics of 
Kabiil :— 

* A profligate adventurer, originally of Tabréz, he 
had flagrantly signalized himself in every country he 
had visited, as well as in his native land, which he 
was compelled to fly. He had been at Bagdéd, in 
India, Sind, and the Panjab, At Peshdawer he had 
ingratiated himself in the favour of Sdltan Mahomed 
Khan, and had been appointed to raise a battalion 
of infantry. His unprincipled actions and his au- 
dacity had made him many enemies, and fearing the 
result of some discussions which had originated, he 





decamped, and contrived to reach Kabal. Dost 
Méhomed Khan was not satisfied that his fear of 
Saltan Mahomed Khan was real, and suspected that 
he came with some sinister purpose, in concert with 
that chief. After receiving him in the most cour- 
teous manner, he ordered him and his property to 
be seized. The sirddr had, indeed, been told that 
Abdfil Samad possessed some fifty thousand ducats. 
The confiscation brought to light about six hundred 
rupees, and the sird4r felt ashamed at his unprofit- 
able breach of hospitality. Abd4l Samad had not 
been idle. Although confined, he had, through the 
medium of a female singer, and superannuated Kin- 
chini, interested in his favour one of the sirddr’s 
wives, the mother of Mahomed Akbér Khan. He 
caused to be represented to her, how useful he might 
prove in case of accident to the sirdar, in securing 
the succession to her son, who could not hope to sit 
in his father’s place without opposition from his 
uncles, and even from his brothers. The fond mother 
induced her son to support Abdal Samad, who was 
not only released, but an ill-formed battalion, under 
one Shah Mahomed Khan, was transferred to him, 
with instructions to organize and perfect it. The 
adventurer soon became as absolute at Kabal as he 
had been at Peshéiwer, and his ascendancy seemed 
to prove Dost Mahomed Khan in nowise superior 
to his brother‘as to sense or principle. . If it were 
wished to believe that the Kabal chief was a good 
man, his connection with Abd4l Samad belies the 
supposition, and establishes the reverse. Cognizant 
of his many enormities, he could only have retained 
him as a fit and ready instrument of villany. There 
must have been no little congeniality of disposition 
in the bosom of the sird4r, to have caused him, 
on the account of so profligate a character, to en- 
danger his own reputation, and set public opinion at 
defiance.” 

In 18383 and the following year Shah Shujah 
made a vigorous attempt to recover his do- 
minions ; being, it was supposed, secretly assist- 
ed by the British government, or at least by 
Captain Wade, the Resident at Loodiana. 
Whether this was the case or not, it is certain 
that Syed Kermat Ali, who was then agent for 
the government of Calcutta at Kabul, engaged 
Abdul Samad in an intrigue to aid the cause of 
the Shah. This was of course likely to be de- 
tected when Shah Shujah was forced to make a 
precipitate retreat :— 

* Abdal Samad, who, with the Naw4b Jabar Khan, 
had corresponded with the shah through the medium 
of the British agent, Saiyad Keramat Ali,—who, 
again, considering he was advancing the views of his 
government,—had, as soon as he reached Kandahar, 
sent one of his battalion men with a message to the 
royal camp, in which he was found on its capture, 
Abddl Samad, to conceal his own guilt, without 
allowing time for explanation, blew the unlucky man 
from a gun.” 


The detection of this intrigue naturally ren- 
dered Dost Mohammed very suspicious of the 
British government, and nearly proved fatal to 
the agent. Mr. Masson’s account of the matter 
does not require any comment. 

“Dost Mihomed Khan when at Jeldlabad, and 
previous to his march to Kandahar, had written to 
the political agent at Ladiana, desiring to be in- 
formed if Shah Sajah al MGlkh marched with the 
support of the British Government, observing, that 
if he proceeded with a few followers without such 
support, it were an easy matter to dispose of him, 
but if with it, the case became different, and he could 
not hope to oppose him and the British Government 
combined. The political agent replied, that the 
Government had nothing whatever to do with the 
shah’s movements, but that they were his well- 
wishers. It has been noticed that Saiyad Keramat 
Ali, adopting the general impression, had committed 
himself by becoming the medium of correspondence 
between the Nawab Jabér Khan, Abdfil Samad, and 
others at Kabal, with the shah. His conduct was 
not likely to be concealed from Dost Mahomed 
iXhan; and as the saiyad’s licentious opinions on 
religion had rendered him obnoxious to many people, 
they urged upon Dost Mahomed Khan the propriety 
of seizing him, and expelling him the country. One 





of his bitterest opponents, Akkind Mai 

tained from Dost Mahomed Khan the Promise to dg 
so should he succeed in defeating Shah §;j 
Malkh ; and at Kandahar, when the saiyad’s j 
with the others, turned up in the shah’s cam the 
fulfilment of the promise was claimed, and e the 
temper the sirddr was in he was readily induced tp 
send orders to Amir Mahomed Khan to place the 
saiyad under arrest. The Nawab Jabér K} 
prised of the circumstance, also despatched a letter 
to Amir Mahomed Khan, conjuring him, if he 
esteemed him a brother, to respect the saivad’y 
liberty, and another to his favourite wife, directing 
her on no account to allow the saiyad to be taken 
from her house, while he urged all his influence with 
Dost Mahomed Khan to have the order rescinded, 
The saiyad, in this dilemma, shrewdly enough. guy 
out that he was ordered to return to India, which, if 
he did not reach by a certain date his pay was to be 
stopped; and further, that his wife was waiting fy 
him at Raoal Pindi. The sudden sickness of Amir 
Mahomed Khin may have saved the saiyad; anj 
the nawab was enabled to represent to Dost Mahomed 
Khan that it was needless to expel a man who wy 
himself going, and whose wife was waiting for him a 
Raoal Pindi.” 

Soon ‘afterwards Mr. Masson received a letter 
from Capt. Wade, informing him that he had 
been appointed the agent of the government, for 
communicating intelligence from the Afghan 
country. He says :— 

“ Whatever my feelings were on this occasion, it's 
unnecessary for me to obtrude them on public atten 
tion. I might have supposed it would have been 
only fair and courteous to have consulted my wishes 
and views before conferring an appointment which 
compromised me with the equivocal politics of the 
country, and threw a suspicion over my proceeding, 
which did not before attach to them. I might have 
also lamented that I should be checked in the pro- 
gress of antiquarian discovery, in which I was e- 
gaged, and I might reflect whether the positive injury 
I suffered in this respect was compensated by the 
assurance that his lordship, the governor-general in 
council, ‘ anticipates that the result of your employ- 
ment will be alike useful to government and honour. 
able to yourself.’” 


The truth is, that Kabul at this period was in 
a state of complete anarchy, and Dost Mo 
hammed could think of no better mode of insur- 
ing tranquillity, than by treacherously seizing 
all the chiefs whom he suspected of intriguing 
against his person. This notable design was 
defeated by his taking for adviser the chief 
agent in these very intrigues, who, of course, 
revealed his intentions to the chiefs, and placed 
them on their guard. It would be tedious to 
enter on any investigation of Dost Mohammed’ 
plans for the destruction of his brothers, or their 
machinations against him; it would be a mere 
record of treachery, weakness, and vacillation 
The following brief extract will show what was 
the melancholy condition of Afghanistan in 1836: 

“The large military force the amir deemed it ad- 
visable to keep up, and to which he was in some 
measure compelled, pressed heavily upon his finances, 
and a multitude of expedients were put into practice 
to meet the extraordinary expenses it involved. No 
opportunity was neglected of seizing property, and 
although a pretext, more or less valid, was generally 
urged, extreme dissatisfaction prevailed, and the 
popularity of the amir diminished daily. An effort 
made to increase the revenues derived from the 
Ghilji districts of Ghazni threw them into insurree- 
tion, and the Ghilji districts of Kabal were on the 
verge of revolt for the same reason. In both i 
stances the amir gained a trifle, notwithstanding the 
Ghazni Ghiljis defeated his troops, In the at 
tumn Méhomed Akbar Khin marched into Tagho#, 
and after some severe fighting, in which men 
consideration were slain, possessed himself of the 
valley. Here also tribute was enforced. Many % 
the troops employed in this expedition went prt 
vided with barats, or orders for their pay, drawn out 
in anticipation. Such orders are described as being 
on the stag’s antlers, meaning that the stag must be 
first caught.” 
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‘About. this time the first information was re- 
evived respecting Vektavich, whose name has 
since become sufficiently notorious. 

«4 merchant of K4bal, then at that place, noted 
phis correspondent that Vektavich had been arrested 


sa Persian spy, when he declared himself to be a 
Russian, and was in consequence released by the 
Ghosh Begi. Thereupon presuming, he openly took 
notes, which being reported to the amir, that chief 
to slay him, but the Ghosh Begi again 
ivately sent him away, with an escort, to Mang- 
kishlak, on the Caspian. Vektavich had requested 
ofthe merchant to forward letters to me, and to Mr. 
Court at Lahore, but his sudden departure deprived 
ys of the honour of his communications. Vektavich 
ve himself out as a most important personage, and 
declared that Russia, being at ease as regarded Persia 
ad Turkey, intended to interfere in the affairs of 
Central Asia.” 

In September 1837, Capt. Alexander Burnes 
reached Kabul, at a time when recent events 

ve him the power of accomplishing the objects 
of his mission with little or no difficulty. Dost 
Mohammed was anxious to recover Peshawer 
fom the Sikhs, and Runjeet Singh was just as 
mxious to get rid of a useless and expensive 
acquisition. 

“It appears that the mahdrajé was so confounded 
atthe death of Hari Singh, that he informed Captain 
Wade that he should be glad to give up Peshawer, 
preserving his pardah, or his honour. Nothing could 
be clearer than that the mahérdja was willing, at the 
request of the British government, to have abandoned 
his unjust conquest,—such request would have saved 
him the appearance of having been forced to. give 
it up, and have preserved his pardah. Farther, no 
person acquainted with the state of the country and 
its relations, could have doubted but that he intended 
to restore it to Saltan Mahomed Khan, who already 
enjoyed half the revenues—and from whom it was 
taken. Its restitution to Dost Mahomed Khan was 
a measure neither to be conceived with any propriety 
nor to be demanded, with any justice, from the 
mibérdji. The disposition of the mahdrajé was so 
unhoped for, and so favourable to the success of the 
nission, that it is no less extraordinary than unfor- 
tunate that Captain Burnes should not have seen the 
matter in the light every one but himself did.” 


The difficulty of Capt. Burnes’s position arose 
from the vague and indefinite nature of his 
mission. On this subject Mr. Masson remarks: 

“The main, and great aim of government, is de- 
dared to be to open the Indus. Was the Indus ever 
closed, or farther closed than by its dangerous en- 
trances and shallow depth of water? Another object 
vas to open the countries on and beyond the Indus 
fo commerce. Were they also ever closed? No 
such thing : they carried on an active, and increasing 
trade with India, and afforded markets for immense 
quantities of British manufactured goods. The 
governments of India and of England, as well as the 
public at large, were never amused and deceived by 
agreater fallacy than that of opening the Indus, as 
regarded commercial objects. The results of the 
policy concealed under this pretext have been the 
introduction of troops into the countries on and 
beyond the river, and of some half dozen steamers 
m the stream itself, employed for warlike objects, 
uot for those of trade. There is, besides, great ab- 
wrdity in commercial treaties with the states of 
Central Asia, simply because there is no occasion for 

. From ancient and prescribed usage, moderate 
and fixed duties are levied ; trade is perfectly free ; 
10 goods are prohibited ; and the more extensive the 
commerce carried on the greater advantage to the 
Sate. Where, then, the benefit of commercial 
treaties 2” 

The Afghans did not and could not appreciate 

e advantages of a commercial treaty; they 
vere, however, willing that the English should 
mediate between them and the Sikhs, and they 
felt grateful for the acknowledgment of the in- 

ndence of the Baurikzye chiefs, which had 

een obtained from Shah Kemran, in return for 
is being secured against the attacks of Persia. 

t Mohammed, in fact, from the beginning 


looked upon the mission as political, and for this 
the British government was clearly unprepared. 

“ The day after Captain Burnes’s arrival he placed 
before me the official documents relating to his mis- 
sion. I observed, after reading the instructions, so 
called, that they were really none at all. He replied, 
that Dr. Lord on joining him at Haidarabiéd had 
made the same remark.” 

The conduct of the envoy under these circum- 
stances, if we are to believe Mr. Masson, was 
not altogether creditable. 

“ Nothing could be more certain than that British 
reputation was highly considered in Kabal; and it 
was supposed that a British mission would be con- 
ducted with a certain degree of decorum. It excited 
universal surprise to witness the contrary, and that 
the revels of Kamber Ali at Kandahér were sur- 
passed by the amir’s new guests at Kabal. The amir, 
while receiving continual reports of what was going 
on, forbad any notice to be taken, rejoicing perhaps 
that the envoy’s intrigues were of any other than a 
political nature, and well satisfied that the mission 
should disappoint public expectation.” 

Peshawer properly belonged to Sultan Mo- 
hammed Khan, one of Dost Mohammed's elder 
brothers, and Mr. Masson proposed that it should 
be restored to him, when evacuated by the Sikhs, 
on condition of his acknowledging the sove- 
reighty of the Kabul chief, and paying a mode- 
rate tribute. Capt. Burnes, on the other hand, 
was anxious that Peshawer should be given up 
to Dost Mohammed on condition of his sending 
one of his sons as an hostage for peace to the 
court of Runjeet Singh; but as this increase of 
the power of the Kabul chief was very likely to 
give offence to the sirdars of Kandahar, who had 
pretty good cause for their fraternal jealousy, 
Capt. Burnes proposed to give them three lacs 
of rupees, to enable them to repel any attack 
from Persia! It need only to be added, that 
Dost Mohammed's attempt to take possession of 
Peshawer was one of the chief causes assigned 
for the Afghan war, in the memorable declara- 
tion from Simlah ! 

The embassy at Kabul, according to Mr. 
Masson’s account, had been coveted by Capt. 
Wade, and the mutual jealousy between him 
and Capt. Burnes prevented them from acting 
in concert. 

“Capt. Burnes, in place of urging upon Capt. 
Wade the necessity of ascertaining the mahdraja’s 
wishes, entered into a discussion about ‘ prerogative,’ 
—a note I have will explain its origin. ‘Read you 
ever such insolence ? The man talks of prerogative!” 
Capt. Wade had declared, that to comment on Capt. 
Burnes’s despatches was his prerogative. Capt. 
Burnes retorted, that prerogative was only enjoyed 
by kings; and Capt. Wade answered, that he was 
| mistaken, and sent him the meaning of the word from 
Johnson’s Dictionary! Two months were wasted 
in this very profitable discussion.” 

The arrival at Kabul of Vektavich with what 
he declared to be the autograph letter of the 
Russian emperor, is here said to have had a 
most unfortunate effect on the mind of the am- 
bassador. 

“ The arrival of Vektavich completely overpowered 
the British envoy, and he abandoned himself to de- 
spair. He bound his head with wet towels and hand- 
kerchiefs, and took to the smelling-bottle. It was 
humiliating to witness such an exhibition, and the 
ridicule to which it gave rise. The amir called on 
the disconcerted envoy,and Mirza Sami Khan brought 
over the letter said to be from the emperor, for both of 
them had suspicions, in common with the Kandahér 
sirdars, that it might not be genuine, and so they told 
Capt. Burnes, who, however, at once assured them it 
was genuine, and that there could be no doubt of it. 
After this imprudent admission, the amir was at 
liberty to play off the Russian and the Imperial 
letter. The latter, however, was left with Capt. 
Burnes to be copied. I unhesitatingly expressed my 
opinion that the letter was a fabrication, as far as the 
emperor was concerned, but that it was very probably 
got up in the Persian camp before Herat, because 


















































































without some such document Vektavich would not 


have dared to show himself in Afghanistan. Capt. 
Burnes pointed out to me the large exterior seal on 
the envelope, on which were the Russian arms. I 
sent for a loaf of Russian sugar from the bazar, at 
the bottom of which we found precisely the same 
kind of seal. Capt. Burnes shrugged his shoulders, 
elevated his eyebrows, and rolled his tongue round 
his cheek, but he had done the evil in not allowing 
the amir and Mirza Sami Khan the benefit of their 
own doubts.” 

The mission was now near its close. Lord 
Auckland disapproved of his envoy's proceed- 
ings respecting Peshawer; Dost Mohammed 
and his ministers ceased to show any respect to 
the ambassador, who nevertheless remained 
without having any definite object. 

“ It is certain he ought to have left Kabal, for his 
presence was only productive of increased mischief 
and disgrace,—although he justified his stay to govern- 
ment by the common-place plea of moral effect. 
Dost Mahomed Khan was very uneasy, and even at 
times so undecided, that he once signified he was 
willing to accede to whatever the government wished, 
—another time Mirza Sami Khan proposed that the 
throat of Vektavich should be cut, and again pro- 
mised to renounce connexion and intercourse with 
the west if assured of protection against Persia. I 
would not vouch that these offers were sincerely 
made, but they were made. Capt. Burnes would 
listen to nothing,—one of his notes to me may ex- 
plain why. ‘This brings the ameer to ask in what 
way he has not met the wishes of government. I 
might have asked in return in what way has he? but 
I am sick of the matter, and visited him for three 
hours and never touched on business. Why should 
I1?—Vektavich is here, and has no intention o. 
moving,—the good ameer declines all preliminaries 
for peace with Ranjit Singh, and writes to Candahar, 
and also tells me that he has no hope from our 
government,—but enough.’ ” 

His abruptness when he took his departure, 
according to Mr. Masson’s account, appears to 
have been equally imprudent. 

“ Some indelicate exposures, affecting some of the 
suite of Capt. Burnes, probably accelerated’ his de- 
parture, for suddenly he determined to move without 
waiting for the arrival of Dr. Lord and Lieut. Wood, 
who were on the road to join him. I never knew 
the exact reason for the precipitancy, and thought, 
as he had waited so long, he might have remained 
another two or three days for his companions.” 

Thus, according to Mr. Masson, ended the 
Commercial Mission. We must defer to another 
opportunity an examination of the additions 
which Mr. Masson has made to our geographical 
and ethnographic knowledge of the countries 
west of the Indus. 





Life and Times of the Right Hon, Henry 
Grattan. By his Son, Henry Grattan, Esq. 
M.P. Vol. IV. Colburn. 

We have so recently touched upon Irish affairs, 

in connexion with Dr. Madden’s work on the 

United Irishmen, that we must restrict our- 

selves as much as possible on the present occa- 

sion. Fortunately, our notices of the preceding 
volumes of Mr. Grattan’s Memoir have rendered 
criticism on the present occasion less necessary. 

The present volume takes up the life of Mr. 

Grattan in the year 1790, and continues its bio- 

graphical notices till the year 1799, which may 

be considered as the close of the rebellion. As 
far as the general causes of that event are con- 
cerned, the account of Mr. Grattan agrees on the 
whole with that of Dr. Madden: both alike bear 
testimony to the early exemption of the Catho- 
lies from all complicity with the Protestants of 
the north ; and both trace the progress of rebel- 
lion, first, to the tyrannical and corrupt govern- 
ment of those in power, and afterwards to their 
direct efforts to fan the flame, and force on an 





explosion. ‘The two authors, however, appear to 
| entertain some difference of opinion as to the 
| character of the movement itself. The Grattans, 
| father and son, seem to have reprobated it, not 
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only as ill conceived and ill planned, but as 
tending to obstruct the march of constitutional 
reform; while Dr. Madden seems rather to re- 
gard the constitutional resistance as hopeless, 
and to look with an eye of partiality on those 
who turned their efforts into other channels. 
That Mr. Grattan should have regarded with 
fondness the child of his adoption, “ a national 
parliament,” is very natural; and that he should 
have disliked and distrusted those whose acts 
pointed to a revolution, is no more than might 
have been expected. Mr. Grattan, too, as a 
lawyer and a member of parliament, had an 
inevitable leaning another way ; and experience 
has abundantly shown that his non-participation 
in the schemes of armed resistance was justified 
by sound views of their inadequacy. The truth 
is, that both parties thought too well of their 
country, and did not see how far its internal 
divisions rendered all immediate efforts at re- 
form in any direction alike inapplicable. Our 
own conviction is decided, that rebellion or no 
rebellion, a national union with England was 
inevitable. Ireland had become too great to be 
retained in permanent subjection, and too near 
to England to be trusted with a separate inde- 
pendence. 

We have assumed Mr. Grattan’s non-partici- 
pation in the rebellion as a fact, and the attempt 
to implicate him in the designs of the United 
Irishmen was one among the many acts of tor- 
tuous and dishonest policy of the government of 
that day.. That Mr. Grattan, jun. should not 
have heard of the document which Dr. Madden 
has published, and which, in convicting Hughes 
of being the paid agent of the government, 
convicts that government of having purchased 
his perjured evidence against their political ad- 
versary, is most astonishing and to be regretted. 
Mr. H. Grattan, as a member of parliament, 
and in close connexion with the officials of the 


Castle of Dublin, must (we should have thought) 
have been as likely to hear of the existence of 
that document, as any other person; and he had 


a strong interest in hunting it out. Wanting 
this proof of his father’s innocence, the author 
gives the following as that gentleman’s account 
of the famous interview which formed the basis 
of that imputation :— 

“ The conversation and interview with Neilson 
was nothing—it was quite accidental. I was in my 
study, and Neilson was shown up along with a Mr. 
Hughes, whom I did not know. They complained 
very much of the excesses in the north of Ireland, 
and of the murders of the Catholics; and I remem- 
ber Hughes saying that the phrase used by the anti- 
Catholics was, ‘To Connaught or to hell with you!’ 
They stated their numbers to be very great, and I 
then asked, ‘ How does it come, then, that they are 
always beat?’ I did not ask the question with a 
view to learn their force, as the examination would 
lead one to believe, but in consequence of these two 
individuals boasting of the numbers of those men 
who could not protect themselves. Hughes then 
went down stairs, and Neilson asked me to become a 
United Trishman. I declined. He produced the 
constitution, and left it in the room. This was 
nothing new; I had seen it long before, and it was 
generally printed and published. Tlughes then re- 
turned, and they both went away. That was the 
entire of the transaction to which so much importance 
was attached.” 

On this passage the son remarks as follows 
(and we are satisfied that the passage gives the 
whole truth of Grattan’s feelings respecting the 
rebellion) :— 

“T believe Mr. Grattan knew very little about the 
individuals who composed the United Party. He 
did not associate with them; they kept clear of him 
—they feared him—and certainly they did not like 
him. ‘Tone stated so, and Neilson likewise. Mr. 
Grattan did not know the Sheares, even by sight. 
Of Sampson he had a very slight knowledge. O’Con- 
nor he knew merely from being in Parliament: with 
Emmett (the son), he had little acquaintance, He 





entertained a better opinion of Neilson, thinking 
him a practical man, who had shewn his readiness to 
support a rational reform, and lay aside the wild 
notions of universal suffrage and annual parliaments. 
Mr. Grattan was by far too experienced a person to 
place himself in that distressing situation, where 
he would be privy to proceedings which would have 
been disagreeable to him to know, and dangerous 
not to reveal. I believe he had a very inferior opi- 
nion of the United Men, and of their abilities. * * 
Their proceedings he considered not only mis- 
chievous, but ridiculous; and he was to the last 
degree provoked, when he beheld the triumph over 
the country and the Constitution, which he had 
assisted to procure, given by such misguided men as 
the insurgents, to such designing and wicked men as 
the Ministers—Carhampton, Clare, Castlereagh,— 
and last, not least—Archbishop Agar. This, indeed, 
almost drove him to a state of distraction.” 

We have inserted these extracts, not so much 
for the justification of Mr. Grattan’s memory 
from an accusation which nobody now believes, 
as for the bearing which his opinion may, and 
ought to have on a party in Ireland, that still 
clings to the notion of serving its own country, 
by withdrawing from the imperial movement; 
and which thinks the people of these realms 
stronger in isolation than when united. What- 
ever Mr. Grattan conceived of rebellion in his 
day, is as applicable to repeal agitation in the 
present; and the best that can be hoped for 
Ireland is, that such agitation should prove, as 
we are satisfied it will, mere labour in vain. 

Mr. H. Grattan must accept the reasons given 
at the beginning of this notice, for not indulging 
in further extracts from his volume. The docu- 
ments he has produced are necessary to the 
complete history of the times of which he treats; 
and they will prove interesting to those who 
care for Ireland and its story. 





Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia, and 
the Songs of the People inhabiting the Shores 
of the Caspian Sea. Collected and Translated 
by Alexander Chodzko, Esq. Printed for the 
Oriental Translation Fund. 

Tuts is a curious and interesting work; it is 

a collection of the unwritten poetry of Northern 

Persia, noted down by Mr. Chodzko from the 

recitations of the people, generally persons who 

were unable to read, and they throw great light 
on the character, habits, and manners of the 
people among whom they are current. The 
longest and most exciting piece in the volume, is 
styled “ The Adventures and Improvisations of 

Kurroglou, the Bandit-Minstrel of Northern 

Persia.” Kurroglou lived in the latter half of 

the seventeenth century; he was equally cele- 

bated as a robber and a poet, and his country- 
men, the wandering Turkish tribes between the 

Euphrates and the Meroe, carefully preserve his 

poetry and the memory of his actions. He is 

their national bard and their model-hero; at the 
present day, no festival is complete without the 
recitation of his adventures or his songs. Kur- 
roglou is in fact the impersonation of the chivalry 
of the nomad tribes ; his simple rule of life is, to 
acquire by plunder, and to spend in profligacy. 
He remains revelling in his fastness of Chamly- 
bill with his guests and associates, who, like him- 
self, belong to the lowest class of society, until 
he is informed that there is no mutton in the 
larder and no wine in the cellar, This is the signal 
for business; he sallies forth to plunder some rich 
caravan, or to ravage some wealthy district. 

Sometimes, indeed, he is urged by the mere spirit 

of adventure— 


And if a path be dangerous shown, 
The danger’s self is lure alone. 


The manner in which he behaves to women is 
the very extreme of oriental recklessness. He 
considers wives as animals to be purchased in 
the market, or won, like any other plunder, by 
the sword ;—as toys to be cast aside as soon as 





they have lost the charms of novelty Sooth 

“ to 
say, the character of the women described ; 
these recitations is such as in some . 
justify the light estimation in which the orhat 
by the warrior. The princess Nighara ™ 
instance, hearing of the bandit’s prowess fell 
love with him, and sent him a love-letter vith 
her portrait. Kurroglou immediately wen to 
Constantinople and obtained admission to the 
palace disguised as a Haji or Saint, assertin 
that he was the bearer of a message from her 
father, who was then on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
While an attendant announced the chavush or 
messenger, Kurroglou threw off his disguise ang 
appeared a Looty, or “ gay fellow,” as he really 
was :— 

“Princess Nighara came soon after with he 
maidens. No Haji was to be seen, but instead of 
him she beheld a manly face, with mustachios pro, 
truding beyond the ears, a true pattern and compen. 
dium of a perfect Looty. * Thou mischievous 
teller,’ said she, turning towards the maid-servant, 
‘where is the chavush ?’ ¢I swear by Allah that this 
very man was the Haji, and had a turban on his 
head.’ ‘Thou must then ask this musician what js 
become of the Haji?’ The maid ran to Kurrogloy, 
and said, The Haji has been here before thee, wher 
is he now?’ Kurroglou answered angrily, * Avaunt, 
and vanish, nasty girl! no living soul was seen her, 
except myself.” The poor maid came back to the 
princess, and swore by everything, that the Haji 
whom she had seen had been transformed. ‘G 
along, ruffian, thou hast introduced me to a pretty 
Haji indeed: He had, no doubt, given thee a kig 
or so. Quick, my girls, fetch the rods here!’ Ina 
glance the feet of the innocent maid were attached ty 
the falaka, and innumerable blows came down o 
her heels.” 

Kurroglou interfered to save the innocent girl, 
but he brought the wrath of the princess upon 
himself :— 

“Nighara directed her maid-servants to givea 
thrashing to the impudent fellow. (God preserve 
any man from being placed under the nails or the 
fingers of an angry woman!) The girls continued 
to pour a hail of blows upon Kurroglou. His olive. 
coloured dress of cloth soon fell to pieces on his 
body. The scourged man called out, *O Princes, 
if thou hast no pity for me, be merciful to thy ow 
servant maids; their hands and feet grow callous 
from beating me.” The Princess said, ‘Come girls, 
let us take some wine, after which we will retum 
to thrash again this mustachioed impostor.’ They 
then departed.” 

They returned to give him the second beating, 
but he made his escape into a pond; and, while 
the ladies pelted him with stones, luckily be 
thought him of the letter which had been sent 
him by the hands of Belly-Ahmed. Hementioned 
it, and an instant change followed :— 

“She inquired, ‘Hear me, young man, tell the 
truth, art thou Kurroglou 2? * God bless thee! thy 
waiting women’s whips have tanned my skin like that 
of an obstinate buffalo, and thou hast never thought 
till now of asking me whether I am Kurroglou. If 
thou didst not desire to see me, what was the use of 
writing that letter through Belly-Ahmed ?? ‘Then 
thou art he, indeed; pardon me, my Kurroglou! 
if I have offended thee, it was because I did 
not know who thou wert; if I have chid thee, 
thou art at liberty to cut out my tongue; if I 
have struck thee, I allow thee to cut off my 
hand, only pardon me.’ ‘I have pardoned thee 
before this.” * My father, Sultan Murad, is.as tall as 
thyself, I will fetch one of his royal gowns; if it 
should be too long for thee, I will direct a nail to be 
driven into each of thy heels, that thou mayest grow 
taller ; if it should be too short, I shall have thy legs 
chopped off just at the place to which the gown will 
reach. If it is too wide, I will have thy belly cut 
open, thy skin taken off and stuffed with stray, 
according to the measure. Only be quick, get out 
the water, and the matter will be soon settled.’ Kur 
roglou said, ‘Thou art punishing me according t 
Abou-Horeyra’s code. But never mind that, I shal 
obey thee in everything.’ But he thought in his 
heart, ‘A woman is easily deceived. If the gow 
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be too long, I will raise myself on tiptoe; if 
00 short, I will bend my knees; if too wide, I shall 
gwell my belly ; if too tight, I will draw it in.” He 
then said,‘ Princess, let the gown be brought.” When 
he was getting out of the water, Nighara assisted him 
with her own hand. The mantle was soon brought, 
and it seemed to have been made expressly for Kur- 

Jou’s use, it fitted him so nicely. The princessand 
Kurroglou threw their hands round each other's neck 
and went to the kiosk. According to Turkish custom, 

drank from the same vessel, he first emptied a 
cup of wine, and then she emptied it in turn.” 

Of course the princess elopes with the war- 
rior, and, after many perilous adventures, arrives 
safe at Chamly-bill. Kurroglou’s horse, Kyrat, 
was afar more valued possession than any of 
his wives. The songs in which he celebrated 
the beauty of his steed, are among the most 

pular of his improvisations. The following 
may serve as a specimen :— 

* Mine is the horse ! I will have his precious back 
dothed with silken housings, I will let him have a 
bath in a whole river of red wine. He is the chosen 
oe of Kurroglou’s from amongst five hundred horses, 
The heart takes delight in him. * * Let mesing the 

ises of an Arabian horse. In his third year, all 
the external features of the horse can be distinctly 
traced. The skin is drawn tightly over his legs. 
The hoofs look as if they were polished on purpose. 
The ribs are like the ribs of a bullock; the fore 
jegs like the stag’s. When he is between four and 
five years old, a man standing at the saddle will not 
be able to reach his head with his hand. In the day 
of battle his head is turned towards the troops, his 
eyes are raised to heaven, and he scents the wind 
with his wide-open nostrils. * * When the horse is 
between seven and ten years old, his coat becomes 
smoother and smoother ; at last, in his tenth year, 


‘the proper colour of the horse appears, to remain 


for ever.” 

When he grew old, Kurroglou resolved to 
surrender himself to the king of Persia, and 
afterwards to make the pilgrimage of Mecca. 
One of his last improvisations was his farewell 
to his mountain-pastures at Chamly- bill :— 

“*The spring comes. The snow melts on the 
mountains, My sisterly mountains unveil their fronts 
before my eyes. Here my Egyptian sword revelled 
in blood to satiety! O my mountains! my battles 
will live eternally in your echoes! How happy I 
was wandering upon your bosom! Tlidden amongst 
your rocks, 1 lay in ambush, waiting till a heavy 
caravan ascended your acclivities. O my mountains, 
you never betrayed my secrets! Thanks to you! 
Thanks!’ Kurroglou, and with him all his warriors, 
wept, Then having rested himself a little he sang 
on. ‘Having made a descent on Chamly-bill with 
Ayvas, I drunk the red wine which flowed in streams. 
Qmy mountains! I measured with the hollow of 
myshield the turquoises, pearls, gold, silver and 
jewels of the whole world, which I have gotten upon 
you as my booty.’ Kurroglou sighed and sang on. 
‘I crushed down Scutari, that fortress of the sultan, 
high, like you, my mountains! Farewell, ye lovely 
mountains! I used to snatch from the sheeps’ breasts 
your lambs; but to-day, I will devour your wolves, 
and will howl like them.’ The warriors said, ‘O! 
our master, during thy long life in this world, thou 
didst never leave the cup of pleasure without ex- 
hausting it to the bottom ; what art thou then sighing 
for? Kurroglou sang. ‘ Kurroglou says, “ I came 
into this world. I learned the price of the days gone 
by. I died the very day my mother brought me 

+ Ihave only two brothers, my sword and my 
Ye mountains ye are my sisters.”’ They 
proceeded further and arrived at Gazly-Gull. There 
Kurroglou bade farewell to his warriors, recom- 
mended them to live together on good terms, and 
added, ‘It is possible I shall never see you again. 
The Fates, always treacherous, befriend nobody 
faithfully.’ And he sang :—‘O warriors! do not repent 
With too great presumption ; there is no one equal 
‘ous. Never be backward in mutual aid and friend- 

P- Speak just words without anger, and never 
tespass the limits of your duty.’ The banditti list- 
ened to him with awful interest. He sang on :—‘ I'll 

avictim toa true man, Perdition upon all the 


feration of villains. Let not a man grasp at | 





another's property. O may my head fall a victim to 
a man of noble birth! May God send affliction 
upon the coward. O man! when nobody buys thy 
goods, do not unpack thy loadings. They call me 
Kurroglou. My age has reached a hundred years, 
Learn from me, a madman, that you must never fly 
before the enemy.’ Kurroglou finished. All his men 
shed tears abundantly. He kissed the eyes of every 
one of them, told them to wait for him for one year, 
and rode away alone to Ispahan.” 

As Kurroglou was hastening to the king, two 
of the courtiers inveigled him to spend the night 
with them, and slew Kyrat, preparatory to their 
attack on the chieftain. Kurroglou refused to 
survive the loss of his favourite steed, and bowed 
his neck to receive the blows of the assassins. 

Several Persian songs in this collection were 
obtained from the harem of the late king of Per- 
sia, Futteh Ali Shah; he was a poet himself, and 
a collection of his Ghazals or Odes, transcribed 
under his direction, is in the British Museum. 
His Majesty, however, was not restrained by 
European notions of delicacy, and some of his 
Oe agar meg are grossly sensual. The following 
ittle piece was composed on an act of infidelity 
detected in the harem of one of his sons, Zilli 
a or, as he was sometimes called, Aly 

ah :— 

“My little beloved maiden, tell me the truth. 


I'll lavish caresses and kisses on thee. I'll give thee | 


many new dresses; tell me, who has combed thy 
hair? Who? *Upon my word ; upon Aly Shah's 
soul! I went into the shah’s garden, and there a 
friend has plaited my hair; a female friend, indeed.’ 
*My tiny little girl confess, and I will caress and kiss 
hee. Who has anointed thy eyes with surma? 
Who? Tell me the plain truth. Who has scented 
thy hair? I will not persecute thee ; I will share thy 
anguish, only tell me who did it ?? ‘ Faith! I swear 
Oh master of my soul! a friend has anointed my 
brows, and scented the tresses of my hair; a female 
friend, indeed, has done jt.’ * My little girl, my soul! 
tell me the truth. I'll give thee money; I'll be thy 
servant,_thy slave. Who bit thy face? Who?’ 
*Upon my word, I do not tell a story. Upon the 
soul of Aly Shah! it was a friend who bit my face; 
a female friend, indeed!’ ‘My darling, my sweet, 
my dear! I’ll bestow a thousand favours on thee ; 
only confess who has kissed thy lips? ‘Faith! upon 
thy children’s soul, it was a friend that kissed my 
lips; a female friend, indeed!’ *‘ Then, tell me, good- 
for-nothing-jade ; I’ll force thee to tell me the truth. 


I will fleg thee with rods; I'll brand thee with hot | 


iron. Tellme, who has torn thy shalvars?? * Upon 
my word; upon the soul of Aly Shah! I went to 
the shah’s garden, to take a walk, and to see people. 
I was passing by the garden-keepers, when, lo, a 
thorn did tear my shalvars!’” 

The songs of the Ghilanis, Mazenderanis, 
and other races on the coast of the Caspian Sea, 
have the curious peculiarity of being composed 
in distichs, like the Psalms of David and the 
Antiphonies of the early Christians. This cha- 
racteristic is not very clearly marked in the trans- 
lation, but it may be traced in the following little 
piece, which is entitled ‘ The Affianced.’ 

“Pleasingly soars the starling towards the blue 
sky. Pleasingly walks on the ground my affianced 
boy. God grant me starling’s colours. With the 
pair of my enamelled wings I would embrace the 
neck of my betrothed.’ ‘I have no mother! no 
mother! no mother! Like a dry withered tree, I 
have no branches. O blasted tree! fall on my head. 
My mother’s brand remains on my heart.’” 

Mr. Chodzko has the merit of bringing Europe 
acquainted with a new school of literature, the 
existence of which was not suspected ; for most 
travellers in Persia have described the recitations 
of the minstrels (aushiks) as taken from Firdausi, 
Ladi, and Nizami. The present collection is 
certainly inferior in poetic merit to many of the 
Arabian and Persian Divdns, but we believe 
that it is more faithful as an index to national 
character ; and the history of Kurroglou especi- 
ally may be received as an exemplification of 
nomad morality. We shall avail ourselves of 


the first opportunity to give a few more selec- 
tions from this volume. In the meantime, we 
must express a hope that the original texts of 
the Caspian poems may be published ; from them 
may fairly be expected some illustrations of the 
Zend language, which was probably preserved 
better in those remote mountains, than in the 
a which have been so often swept by Ara- 

ian, Mongolian, and Turkish conquerors. We 
seem to have been long on the eve of deciphering 
the Persepolitan inscriptions; an enlarged Zend 
vocabulary would in all probability place the 
key within our grasp, and thus supply the means 
of elucidating many problems, not only in pro- 
fane, but in sacred eden. 





Milton and Epic Poetry—[ Milton et La Poésie 
Epique, §c.|—By M. Raymond de Véricour. 
Paris, Delaunay. 

In no instance that has come under our notice, 

has any Frenchman so completely emancipated 

himself from his national prejudices in literary « 
matters, or formed so liberal an estimate of the 
particular forms which poetry has assumed in 
the hands of the British poets. Independently 
of the desire we entertain of making some re- 
turn to Mons. Véricour for this his labour of 
love, we should have found in an analysis of his 
volume, matter for much curious remark as to 
the elements of his very un-French critical 
| notions, and on certain discrepancies we have 
| detected, between the general soe which lies 
| at the bottom of the present volume, and some 
| individual judgments on men and books con- 
tained in his review of modern French litera- 
ture, a work to which we lately adverted (ante, 
.581). But we are prevented from proceeding 
with the task by the very obvious circumstance, 
that the author (as far as our readers are con- 
cerned,) teaches no new truths. The force of his 
arguments is felt and acknowledged by all; 
while as to facts, he tells little of Milton that is 
| not well known on this side the channel. All, 
| therefore, that we can say is, that he seems to 
| understand his author; and that his acquaint- 
| ance with the literature of other countries enables 
him to look at the whole field of poetry from a 

| more advantageous point of view than is com- 
/monly commanded , his compatriot critics. 
The space which is thus gained, we devote to 
| an abridged extract of Mr. V.’s account of the 
| several writers who have endeavoured to render 
| Milton’s poem in a French translation, a sub- 
| ject far from familiar to even the best French 
| scholars :— 

| The first French translation of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 

| was made by Dupré de Saint Maur, in 1729. It is 

in prose ; and it is impossible more thoroughly to 
disfigure the English Epic by a pale, colourless ver- 
| sion, and by more unpardonable omissions, It was, 
however, received with great praise, and opened for 
its author the doors of the Academy. In_1755 the 
| younger Racine published his translation, which is 
also in prose. More faithful to the text than the 
preceding, it is equally discoloured; and it is more 
creeping, because more servilely copied from the 
original. It is also full of forms of expression un- 
worthy of the author of the poem on Religion, The 
notes are stained with a revolting spirit of fanaticism. 
Two translations in verse appeared at the distance 
| of a few years. That by the Abbé Roy, preacher to 
the King, is dedicated to the King of England, and 
published at Rouen in 1775; the other, by Beau- 
laton, was published in Paris in 1778. Anything 
more detestable than these two translations it were 
difficult to conceive. They form a deluge of verses, 
each more absurd than the other,—a parody too 
comic to allow a free course to the pain and indig- 
nation which should be excited at seeing the illus- 

trious name of Milton so mixed with follies. M. 

Mosneron likewise printed a prose translation of the 

* Paradise Lost’ in 1787. This production appears 

to us in every respect worse than those of St. Maur 

and of Racine. In 1807 Mons. J. B. Salques pub- 
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ished another rendering, also in prose. In his preface 
he. describes St. Maur’s translation as elegant and 
correct, but as not very faithful, while Racine’s is 
faithful but without elegance. “ I have endeavoured,” 
he adds, “to combine fidelity with elegance.” The 
burlesque presumption of this writer is without ex- 
ample. In his hands the poem is an incomprehen- 
sible chaos. It is transformed into a series of am- 
bitious phrases, often without sense, and always with- 
out connexion with the original. The third book, 
like the rest, is torn to pieces, and the sublime and 
touching apostrophe to “ the light,” which opens it, is 
partly transported to the commencement of the sixth 

k. About the same epoch, Luneau de Boisger- 
main, in a course of lectures on the English language, 
published an interlinear translation of the ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ in which he cleared none of the difficulties of 
the m, and very often rendered obscure that 
which was perfectly clear by itself. Analogous pas- 
sages often translate an author better than strict 
equivalents. At length Delille published, in 1805, 
his translation in beautiful verse. Delille possessed 
the art of versification in the highest degree, that is, 
of constructing Alexandrines well rhymed, but always 
with the same monotonous cadence. In his transla- 
tion, we are not in Paradise, but in Paris, Eve, 
whom he calls a femme charmante, is transformed into 
a coquette of modern society. This, in fact, is nota 
translation. The Paradise of Delille abounds in 
gracious and beautiful passages. It is harmonious, 
elegant, but wholly without analogy to the English 
poem. It is not even a poetic web of French verse 
thrown over the epic, but a new pocm, a beautiful 
and original poem, although it possesses not one 
spark of the sublime fire of the original. The French 
language of his day was, of all known idioms, the 
least fitted to reproduce the grand imagery and bold 
constructions, hardy inversions, and epic transforma- 
tions which abound in the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Above 
all, [ cannot pardon Delille for giving to the chaste 
loves of Adam and Eve the colour of the eighteenth 
century. For the rest, this unfaithful copy, so much 
admired for a short space, is now entirely forgotten. 
Two other versified translations followed that of De- 
lille;. one by Mons. Delatour de Pernes, in 1813, the 
other by Mons. Deloyne d’Autroche, in 1808. With- 
out being so extravagant as the two first, they want the 
harmony of Delille; and, occupying a sort of middle 





term, they are effaced by their mediocrity. Lastly, 
Chateaubriant gave his beautiful (?) translation in 
1836. He adopted in its construction 2 method the 
most absolutely literal. “I have traced my copy,” 
he says, “at the window.” 
character of the work. A literal translation is an 
impossibility: while it kills the poet translated, it 
tears to pieces the language employed. All such 
translations are a profanation: for every language, 
every author, has an original genius, a special spirit, 
which cannot be thus rendered ;—Milton especially, 
cannot be bent to such a process. His learned, con- 
densed, and profound versification ; his style, full of 
art, of invention, and of vigour, are, indeed, all but 
untranslatable; and Chateaubriant, in aiming at 
literality, has not always the merit of being exact. 
* * * Tt is unnecessary to add, that with all these 
imperfections, there are a multitude of brilliant pas- 
sages in which the translator has fully expressed the 
sweetness, grace, and exquisite delicacy of his original. 

Thus, says Mons. Véricour, there are twelve French 
translations of the * Paradise Lost ;? seven in prose, 
five in verse. If the shade of Milton could rise from 
the tomb, what would he say of them? what of those 
who have thus tried to translate his epic? what, him- 
self an ardent und persevering republican, af secing 
his poem translated by the royalist fanatical Racine, 
by an Abbé dedicating his work to an English king, 
by Delille, and, lastly, by Chateaubriant, whose pen 
is ever lighted by the torch of Royalism, Catholicism, 
and Legitimacy ? 





From this review of the translators of Milton 
it is impossible not to infer a serious want of | 
analogy between the English poet and the nation 
which has attempted to adopt him. The revo- 
lution which has since taken place in French | 
tastes has diminished to a certain extent the | 
abyss that separated minds of so opposite a cha- 
racter, and we have evidence of this change in 
the work of M. Véricour itself. 


We doubt, ; 





however, whether the French language will ever 
possess the requisite force and grandeur for a 
translation, embodying all the energy and vigour 
of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ so as perfectly to natu- 
ralize it in the literature of the country. 





The Life and Defence of the Venerable and Ca- 
lumniated Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London. 
By a Tractarian British Critic. Seeley & Burn- 
side. 

Tuts ironical life and defence of Bishop Bouner 
is intended as an exposure of the Romish ten- 
dency of the Oxford Tracts, and is written 
throughout with ability and learning, but not 
always with candour and moderation. A joke 
of about four hundred closely-printed pages 
cannot be expected to preserve its perfect pur- 
pose; and the author, in spite of himself, has 
been led into various digressions, and has in- 
cluded in the sweep of his satire, persons and prin- 
ciples not less opposed to the ‘I'ractarians than 
he is himself. Thus we have an attack on Arch- 
bishop Whately, for denying that the observance 
of the Sabbath is of Christian obligation—on the 
Peel and Wellington cabinet for conceding Catho- 
lic Emancipation—on the Bishop of London for 
opposing the establishment of cemeteries, on the 
mere ground of preserving ecclesiastical fees— 
and what seems to be a severe condemnation of 
bribery and intimidation at elections in the ag- 
count given of the means employed to secure a 
court majority in Queen Mary’s parliament. 
Many similar disputable points are implied in 
the author’s arguments, though they are not 
evolved by his reasoning, because they are ob- 
viously deducible from his great principle, that 
tradition and precedent afford no justification for 
any practice which is opposed to reason and 
common sense. 

An apt illustration of the consequences which 
would result from an obstinate adherence to an- 
tiquity and tradition, even when the ordinance 
fulfilled the condition of the rule laid down by 
Vincentius Lirinensis, ‘‘ guod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus,” is given in the dedica- 
tion :— 

“There is one ancient custom, which I have not 


have t Me | yet insisted upon in my tracts and reviews, which 
This is decisive of the 


combines all, every one of the criteria which I men- 
tion, and which I do therefore humbly trust your 
Lordship will immediately cause to be revived in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and in all the churches of the dio- 
cese of London. It is this—zhe custom of the clergy- 
man to kiss his congregation. We have scriptural 
authority for its origin—* Greet ye one another with a 
holy kiss,’ (1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Peter, v. 14.) We 
have the authority for this custom of the four holy 
ancient Liturgies, which, we believe, in spite of many 
undoubted innovations, to have been deduced from 
the Apostles, or from their immediate successors; the 
very same Liturgies which teach us that there is an 
actual sacrifice in the Eucharist, and which contain 
a prayer that ‘God will make the bread and wine 
the body and blood of Christ.’ St. Peter’s Liturgy, 
which is the Roman, Milanese, and African: St. 
James's Liturgy, which is the Oriental: St. Mark’s 
Liturgy, which is the Egyptian and Ethiopian: St. 
John’s Liturgy, which is the Gallican, Ephesian, 
and Mozarabic, all command the kiss of peace, as 
well as prayers for the dead. The eighth book of the 
Apostolical constitutions, the earliest collected laws of 
the Church, commands the Deacon, at the time of 
the consecration of the bread and wine, to say to the 
people, ‘Salute ye one another with an holy kiss,’ 
and then the Clergy salute the Bishop, laymen lay- 
men, women women, while the deacons walk about 
and see that there be no tumult. The giving of the 
kiss of peace is alluded to by Chrysostom, by Cyril 
of Jerusalem, by Justin Martyr, frequently by Au- 
gustine, and frequently also by Tertullian. Tertul- 
lian tells us, that the kiss was given promiscuously, 
and without distinction, by men and women, though 
some scrupled to give the kiss on a fast day. In 
short, there is no one ancient ceremony which so 
entirely unites all the criteria of the propriety of its 





establishment among us. ‘It was an ancient rite? 
says Bingham, ‘ universally observed in the Chiireh 
It combines in its favour, scripture, tradition, ant: 
quity, universality. It was observed by all the ng 
cient Christians, everywhere, at all times, jn the 
purer and pattern ages of the Chureh., T trust, there. 
fore, that your lordship will not inquire into the useful. 
ness, propricty, or expediency of the custom; byt act 
upon our principles, and revive the custom, because it 
was ancient and universal.” 

Not less apt would be the proposal to reyirg 
the dances which were admitted among the pj. 
mitive Christians on all solemn festivals, Scale 
informs us, that the first bishops were called 
Presules, that is, “ first dancers,” because 
led off these dances. Were the rule of Vincen. 
tius, therefore, to be strictly applied; we shoul 
in the words of Moore, soon see— ° 

Clerks, curate, and rectors capering all, 
With a neat legg’d bishop to open the ball. 

There are other customs which antiquity woul 
justify, which may not be thought pleasant by 
ultra Protestants :-— 

“A Bishop was empowered by the laws of the 
Church, handed down by antiquity and tradition, 
exercise discipline, to prescribe penance, to moderate, 
relax, or remit it. One kind of discipline or penance, 
strange as it may appear to the Ultra-Protestanty 
who abuse Bonner for his observance of the laws of 
the early Church, consisted in the discretionary ug 
of the whip and rod. This punishment was not ip 
flicted upon delinquents of a higher degree; but upo 
the young, the ignoble, the inferior persons, who pre. 
sumed to form opinions, and to defend their opinions, 
contrary to the decisions of the learned, and of the 
clergy. Thus the rule of Isidore, of Sevilleug 
Macarius—of St. Benedict—Aurelian also, and Gre. 
gory the Great sanction and command the use o 
stripes and corporeal punishment. St. Augustine 
assures us, that this kind of punishment by stripes 
was commonly used, not only by schoolmasters and 
parents, but by bishops in their consistories: and 
the reason was not so much the distinction of crimes, 
as the distinction of age and quality in the persons 
For these causes, therefore, Bishop Bonner flogged 
the Ultra-Protestants in his orchard. He acted in 
strict accordance with the canons of the universal 
Church, the authority of the Fathers, the sanction of 
tradition, the examples of antiquity. The Ulin 
Protestants condemn Bonner for flogging his pr- 
soners, because they are ignorant of the venerable 
authorities from the best days of the Primitive 
Church, the days of St. Augustine. They are no 
conscious that all the floggings he inflicted wer 
strictly canonical. They will not believe thata 
Bishop was fully justified in flogging all the young 
heretics in his diocese, and burning all the old one. 
But to censure Bonner for whipping the Ultra-Pr. 
testants, is to censure the great St. Augustine, the 
holy St. Benedict, the learned Isidore. _ It is to con 
demn at once, in one sweeping indiscriminate disap. 
proval, the Fathers, Antiquity, Tradition, and th 
Canon Law. And I am sure that Bonner will need 
no other defence, than the fact that he is identified 
with all these in whipping the heretics; and thatto 
censure him, would be to censure them. This, | 
cannot—this, I will not do. I complete my vind 
cation of this great man, therefore, by resting his de- 
fence on these immovable foundations ; and I only 
wish that the bishops of the Church could exerci 
the same authority at present; and if they do nd 
burn the Ultra-Protestants, that they possessed, # 
least, the old canonical authority of flogging, mot 
soundly, the presumptuous, the impertinent, and the 
ignorant. So degenerate, however, have we become 
—so totally have we departed from the spirit of the 
ancient canons—so entirely have we neglected 
discipline of the Catholic Church, in its best day 
the days of St. Augustine, that a bishop in the prt 
sent day would be deemed most singular, who flogged 
even a mechanic, or a peasant.” 

Selecting as an example the celebrated Bonnet, 
the author proceeds to show, that a rigid applice 
tion of the Vincentian rule would justify the 
means to which Mary and James II. resorted f 
the purpose of restoring the Papal religion, 
with this he unites a laboured argument, to prot 
that the Oxford Tracts lead directly to the sam 
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end, and advocate indirectly the use of similar 
It is, however, not fair towards his ad- 
yersaries to suppress every statement from which 
a judgment could be formed of the system which 
pe would seriously recommend himself. He does, 
jndeed, advocate an 7 in all cases to the 
authority of Scripture, but he does not state 
whether it is to Scripture, from which inferences 
are to be drawn by private and individual inter- 

retation, or to doctrines deduced from Scripture 
fy some competent authority. So far as we are 
ableto form an estimate, the author appears not 
jo have arrived at any definite conclusion on 
this important point; he vacillates between pri- 
yate and authoritative interpretation, and in the 
latter case gives no hint of the nature of the 
authority to which the power of interpretation 
should be intrusted. This want of definiteness 
takes away much of the point from the clever 
account of the effects of the sermon preached by 
Dr. Hook before the Queen :— 

“We always teach our own conclusions in the 
pame of the Catholic Church ; and we are always 
pleased, therefore, when we see a clergyman who 
pay be summoned by virtue of his office to preach 
before the Queen, take for his text, ‘ Hear the Church.’ 
We are pleased to see him select these words from 
the middle of a sentence, and to baffle the Ultra- 
Protestants by the mere fact of quoting Scripture in 
such manner, that they must confess that the church 
must be heard as well as the Scriptures themselves. 
My beloved friend, Dr. Hook, did this. By the 
Church he meant both the Catholic Church and the 
Church of England, of which the Queen was the chief 
lay member. When the Queen asked some of her 
attendants, who were attached to the Romish 
Church, what church she was to hear, the reply was, 
‘The Catholic Church.’ This naturally set the 
royal mind inquiring. When her Majesty found 
that the Church of Rome was called by them the 
Catholic Church, her Majesty at first inferred, that 
the preacher might be speaking exclusively of the 
Church of Rome. The royal mind, on further in- 
quiry, learned, from other attendants, that the Church 
of England was also called the Catholic Church, and 
that this church was probably meant by the sagacious, 
sensible, and loyal preacher. Her Majesty, being 
thus directed to the two churches, was naturally for 
oe moment undecided how she was to listen to the 
church, The consequences might have been fatal 
tothe crown, if one of the Ultra-Protestant attend- 
ants had not invited her Majesty to consider the 
foundations on which the two equally called Catholic 
Churches :ested. When her Majesty perceived that 
the Church of Rome rested on its own authority— 
and that the Church of England rested on the au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures, the crown of England 
was safe,” 

Here we want much to be informed whether 
her Majesty, by the mere exercise of her private 
judgment, came to the conclusion, that “the 
Church of England rested on the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures,” a conclusion in which her 
Presbyterian lords and ladies in waiting would 
not coincide :—or whether her perceptions were 
aided by some authoritative guidance, in which 
latter case the nature of the authority should, in 
all fairness, have been indicated. 

In the following passage the. author's jest 
vould, by many persons, be adopted as sober 
earnest :— 


“Henry VIII. left money that his soul might be 
ted by the prayers of his peeple after his body 

ws dead. He had destroyed the monasteries in 
vhich prayers were offered for the souls of their 
founders, but he took as much care as he could of 
his own soul. He commanded that two priests were 
always to say mass at his tomb daily. Bonner, as 
the bishop of his diocese, would probably have ap- 
pointed them. What must have been the indigna- 
tion of Bonner, if even our indignation is excited, 
to find that the King’s will was disregarded—that 
20 Mass-priests were permitted to pray for his soul, 
and that the changes of Cranmer begun with this 
xandalous ingratitude to his patron and benefactor ? 


Tam sure that the soul of Henry VIII. required as 


many prayers from the faithful after he was dead as 
the soul of any man who had hitherto lived. The 
only wonder was, that any of the faithful could have 
been found to have accepted the money to have 
prayed for him. I hope that Bonner prayed for him; 
even if Cranmer did not. I am convinced that the 
prayers of Bonner to benefit the soul of King Henry 
would have been quite as efficacious as those of the 
ungrateful Cranmer. I think I may safely assert, 
though Cranmer was Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Bonner only Bishop of London, that Bonner’s 
prayers would have done as much good to the soul 
of Henry after his death as Cranmer’s prayers could 
have rendered him.”. 

The question that naturally suggests itself to 
the mind on reading this passage is, “ Did Cran- 
mer take the money and neglect the conditions 
on which it was bequeathed?” The author in- 
sinuates that he did, and that he was justified in 
so doing. Now there are many educational 
foundations in England, which are rendered 
useless, and, in some cases, mischievous, by an 
adherence to the original terms of the bequest ; 
and we should wish to know whether considera- 
tions of reason and utility are sufficient to over- 
turn the conditions imposed by the founders? 
We have to complain, that the author implics a 
great principle without seeming to have any 
notion of its extent or importance. How far the 
principle is correct we need not inquire, but we 
find it here applied to support a particular in- 
stance, without anything from which we can 
infer the author’s recognition of its general 
validity. 

Weare unwilling to pursue this subject further ; 
neither our inclinations nor our duties lead us into 
the thorny paths of theological controversy ; but 
when controversialists insist that we should be 
present at their gladiatorial combats, it is our 
duty to see that there is fair play. It is not fair 
that one combatant should be naked and the other 
protected by the armour of impenetrable conceal- 
ment. ‘The author of the work before us fights 
at an advantage; he has the whole system of his 
adversaries before him, so as to choose the most 
convenient points of attack, but he has placed no 
positions of his own in issue. To some extent, 
also, he has defeated his own object; the neces- 
sity of making a mock defence for Bonner anda 
mock attack on Cranmer, has led him to adduce 
real facts in the lives of both prelates, which go 
far to extenuate Bonner's conduct, and much 
farther to expose the failings and delinquencies 
of Cranmer. This is especially the case in the 
comparison between the conduct of the Bishop 
towards Anne Ascue and that of the Archbishop 
towards Joan Boucher. In the latter instance, 
our author labours’ to deprive Cranmer and 
Latimer of even that poor excuse, being in- 
fluenced by the bigotry of their age: he asserts 
that this unfortunate woman was burned for the 
purpose of intimidating Bonner and the others, 
who refused to accept King Edward’s New 
Liturgy :— 

“T believe that Joan Boucher was now burned to 
intimidate all who might be hesitating whether, at 
the end of the fortnight which elapsed from the time 
of her execution, they should use the new Liturgy : 
and I believe further, though it has escaped even 
the vigilant eye of my Anti-Protestant friends, that 
Cranmer, on this account alone, urged, entreated, 
and pressed the young King against his own better, 
though youthful, and even private judgment, to sign 
the death warrant.” 

This opinion is more than once repeated, in a 
form which shows that it is the author's real con- 
viction, and is not spoken merely in his assumed 
character. If it be well founded, nohonest man 
can be at a loss for words to describe the conduct 
of Cranmer and his coadjutor Latimer, on this 
memorable occasion. 

We have rarely seen a work which has more 
convinced us of the truth of the old maxim, that 
“irony is the most dangerous of all weapons ;” 








there can be no doubt that the author has, to 
some extent, damaged the party which he in- 
tended to attack, but we cannot but fear that he 
has done much more damage to the cause it was 
his object to defend. 








The Palfrey, a Love-story of the Old Times. By Leigh 
Hunt. How & Parsons, 


Amid the strings his fingers strayed, 
And an uncertain warbling made, 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild, 
The old man raised his face, and smil!'d, 
And lightened up his faded eye 

With all a poet's ecstasy. 


This description of the Last Minstrel, and his sub- 
sequent animated apology for Love came back to us, 
while reading the preface to* The Palfrey,’ and ever 
and anon, while ambling through the mazes of its 
verse. Mr. Hunt will not take it unkindly that we 
have alluded to grey hairs—they have nought to do 
with youth of heart or freshness of spirits, as his own 
lines witness, 


Now a murrain, I say, on those foul old men! 
I never, myself, shall see fifty again, 
And can pity a proper young-blooded old fellow, 
Whose heart is green, though his cheek be yellow; 
For Nature, albeit she never doth wrong, 
Yet seemeth in such to keep youth too long: 
And ’tis grievous when such an one seeth his bliss 
In a face which can see but the wrinkles in his. 
Ah! pray let him think there are dames not young, 
For whom the bells yet might be handsomely rang. 
*Tis true, grey-beards have been, like Jove's of old, 
That have met a young lip, nor been thought too bold. 
In Norfolk a wondrous old lord hath been seen, 
Who at eighty was not more than forty, I ween; 
And I myself know a hale elderly man, 
In face and in frolic a very god Pan. 
But marvels like these are full rare, I wis; 
And when elders in general young ladies would kiss, 
I exhort the dear souls to fight and to flee, 
Unless they should chance to run against me. 









































































We cannot but envy the elasticity of spirits which, 
at fifty, can throw off a rhyme of love and youth and 
beauty and bravery, as in 

the golden time, 
When the world was in its prime, 
And every day was holiday, 
And every month was lovely May. 


Criticism has as little to do with such an offering 
made at a time like the present, as the policeman 
with the child’s nosegay which might be found, 
dropped by chance, at an ante meeting :—there, 
to be speedily trampled on. Let us hope a pleasanter 
fate for Mr, Hunt's flowers! 

There is not much in the tale. A youth and a 
maiden—an old man whom the lover consults in his 
sore need, and who treacherously leagues with the 
maiden’s father,—are the actors: and here follows 
the incident on which the story turns. By way of 
withdrawing the sweet Anne from the danger of her 
suitor’s hot pursuit, Sir Guy and Sir Grey remove 
her privily at night-fall from her father’s mansion, 
under an escort of greybeards :— 

But where I left them, safe go they, 
Their drowsy noses droop'd alway 

To meet the beard’s attractive nest, 
Push’d upwards from the muffled breast. 
Drowsy they nod, and safe they go; 

Sir Grey's good stecds the country know, 
And lead the rest full soft and well, 

Till snore on snore begins to swell, 
Warm as owl-plumage, toned as bell; 
True snores, compos'd of spices fine, 
Supper, fresh air, and old mull'd wine. 
At first they wake with start and fright, 
And sniff and stare with all their might, 
And sit, one moment, bolt upright: - 
But soon reverts each nodding crown ; 

It droops, it yields, it settles down ; 

Till in one snore, sincere and deep, 

The whole grave train are fast asleep. 
Sir Grey, the youngest, yields the last: 
Hesides, he held two bridles fast, 

‘The lady's palfrey having shown 

Much wish to turn up lanes unknown. 
Even sweet Anne can war not long 
With sleep, the gentle and the strong; 
And as the fingers of Sir Grey 

By fine degrees give dulcet way, — 

And leave the happy beast his will, 

The only creatures waking still 

And free to go where fancy leads, 

Are the twice eight bit-numbling steeds. 
Some few accordingly turn round, 

Their happy memories homeward bound, 
And soon awake their jolted lords, 

Who bless theinselves from bandit hordes, 
And thinking they have only lagg’d, 

Are willingly half jellybagg’d. 
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The rest,—the palfrey meek as any,— 
Jog still onward with the many, - 
Passing now by Kilburn rill, 

And now by Hampstead’s leaf-stirr’d hill, 
Which lulls them still as they descend 
The sylvan trough of sweet North-end, 
And till they reach thy plot serene, 

And bowery granges, Golders-Green. 


Now Golders-Green had then a road 
(The same as that just re-bestow’d) 
Which cross’d the main road, and went straight 
To Finchley, and Sir Grey’s own gate; 
And thither, (every sleeper still 
Depending on his horse’s will,) 

Thither, like sheep, turns every head 
That follows where the sagest led,— 
All but the palfrey’s. He, good beast, 
From his new master’s clutch releas’d, 
And longing much his old to see, 

His stalls, and all his bounty free, 
(For poor Sir William’s household ways 
Were nobler than the rich Sir Grey’s) 
Goes neither to the right nor left, 
But straight as honesty from theft, 
Straight as the dainty to the tooth, 
Straight as his lady’s love and truth, 
Straight for the point, the best of all, 
Sir William’s arms and Hendon Hall. 


Not far from where we left them all, 
Those steeds and sires, was Hendon Hall, 
Some twice nine hundred yards or so: 
And steeds to stables quickly go. 

The lady wakes with the first start ; 
She cries aloud ; she cowers at heart ; 
And looks around her in affright 

On the wide, lonely, homeless night ; 
Then checks, as sharply as she may, 
(Not yet aware how blest his way,) 

Her yearning friend ; and nighly faints, 
And calls on fifty gentle saints, 

And if she could, would close her eyes, 
For fear of thieves and sorceries, 

Of men all beard and blood, and calls 
Over lone fields, and walking palls, 

And elves that ever as you go, 

Skip at your side with mop and mow, 
With gibbering becks and moony stares, 
Forcing your eyes to look on theirs. 
And see! the moon forsakes the road; 
She lifts her light to whence it flow’d: 
Has she a good or ill bestow’d, 

That thus her light forsakes the road? 
The owls they hoot with gloomier cry ; 
They seem to see a murder nigh: 

And how the palfrey snorts and pulls! 
Now Mary help poor wandering fools! 
The palfrey pulls, and he must go; 

The lady's hand may not say No. 

And go he does; the palfrey goes; 
Merry again the palfrey goes: 

He ecarrieth now no longer woes ; 

For she, e’en she, now thinks she knows, 
Swect Anne begins to think she knows 
Those gathering huts, those poplar rows, 
That water, falling as it flows, 

This bridge o’er which the palfrey goes, 
This gate, at which he stops, and shows 
His love to it with greeting nose. 

Ah! surely recollects she well 

All she has heard her lover tell 

Of this same gate, and that same bell: 
And she it was, you guess full well, 
That pull'd, and pull’d again that bell; 
And down her love has come, pell-mell 
With page and squire, and all who ran, 
And was the first to find his Anne ;— 
Was a inmost mad and blissful man, 
Clasping his fainting, faithful Anne. 


If this poem have not fallen on evil days, if it be 
kindly welcomed by the public, the author promises 
more of a like cheerful character. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Leoni : a Play, in five acts, by W. J. Barrett.—We 
have been so often called on to express our views 
on the subject of dramatic composition, that it were 
mere surplusuge to repeat them on occasion of 
every dramatic venture which we find on our Library 
Table. The appeals are becoming far too numerous ; 
and we can now answer them no otherwise than by 
a reference to what we have, from time to time, 
written as our code on the subject,—by measuring 
each against the standard that we have already set 
up. “ Taking,” says this author, “the form of active 
life, and speaking so forcibly as it does to the feelings 
and affections of every one, dramatic poetry is ne- 
cessarily the most powerful, as it is the most com- 
prehensive and difficult, of all the bright creations of 
the measured verse.” If this be so, by what fatal- 
ity is it that so many half-fledged poetlings rush, 
on their young wings, at this pre-eminent light— 
~ where to get singed is the very best that can await 
them? And how, above all, does the bard before us 
so well discriminate the attributes and purposes of 
the dramatic muse, and yet approach her temple 





without an offering to any one of them? By no lati- 
tude of construction can this piece be called a drama. 
A pastoral, or contemplative poem, it may assume 
to be—and as such, making allowance for the faults 
of youth, it is not without pretension. Over its me- 
ditative surface moves no single actor; and none of 
the springs on which the interest turns, are ingeni- 
ously arranged into anything that can properly be 
called an “act.” Yet, the author has certain quali- 
ties which dispose us to offer him a word or two of 
advice, and do not permit us absolutely to shut the 
door of the temple against him. There are occasional 
evidences that he has had an imperfect revelation of 
what passion is—there are, amongst his common- 
places, many that are well chosen and well expressed, 
and, here and there, thoughts that are beyond com- 
mon-place, though they do not attain originality— 
his versification is good, and under command—and 
his language runs into a dramatic form of utterance 
which implies considerable study of dramatic writ- 
ing, and is a mechanical property (and something 
more) that will stand him in good stead, if here- 
after, he should receive the dramatic inspiration. 
But, let him remember that no man can hope to be 
a dramatist who thinks himself at liberty to outrage 
all probabilities, for want of the very commonest con- 
structive skill, or carelessness in the use of it. The 
plot, such as it is, of this drama hinges on the wrong 
done by one cousin to another, in separating him 
from his wife by a calumnious tale. The bereaved 
husband (supposed by his wife to be dead), abandons 
his baronial title and possessions, and retires to a 
cottage on the edge of his own estate, burning for re- 
venge against his cousin. The slanderous cousin 
usurps the Count’s abandoned domains, and becomes 
Count in his place. The calumniated wife is made 
abbess ofa convent in the neighbourhood, and becomes 
famous for her good deeds. And yet all these persons 
are supposed to live and move thus beside each other, 
for fifteen years, without either having the slightest 
idea where to find the other. The injured Count, 
residing within view of his own towers, but perfectly 
indifferent about his rents, has no notion that his 
wicked cousin lives there, and is spending them,— 
and bringing up a son who is very likely to do the 
same thing after him. Really there is a simplicity 
in all this, borrowed apparently from the natural 
history relation of the bird that hides its head be- 
neath its wing, and thinks nobody sees it—a sim- 
plicity which no dramatic capacitics of other kinds 
could redeem from the charge of sheer absurdity. 
Well indeed might Elvira, naturally provoked that | 
she had no sooner had the opportunity of clearing | 
her character, and suddenly struck with the stupidity 
of all parties concerned, exclainm— 
Have we lived near each other all this time, 
And neither knew it? 

The author should be told, too, that he is not at 
liberty to eke out a deficiency of syllables by making 
one do the office of two—as in the following example 
(one of fifty) :— 

Nature oft 


Will in an how-ers (hour's) sleep acqui-er (acquire) strength: 
and that, in spite of some illustrious examples to the 
contrary, there should, as a general rule, go to the 
making of a successful dramatist, so much education 
as might prevent him from giving his stage direc- 
tions after such a form as the following (used more 
than once) :—“ Exit Bernardo and Fernando.” 


The Maid of Orleans, and other Poems, translated 
from the German by E, S. and F. J. Turner.—Did 
the ‘Joan of Are,’ of Schiller, contain nothing beside 
thescenes at Rheims in its fourth act, it would deserve 
to be placed among the masterpieces of European tra- 
gedy, for the sake of their gorgeous pomp, blended 
with the deepest and tenderest exhibition of human 
feeling. But well to translate such a work, no common 
power is required. There must be spmething of “the 
clarion’s breath” in the genius of the interpreteras well 
as of the original poet. Of this, the authoresses of the 





version before us give no sign ; and, hence, it cannot | 
be accepted as satisfactory. Their paraphrase, too, of | 
Schiller’s * Cassandra’ is feeble; while * The Diver’ | 
has been too often done into English metre to be | 
again required in a strange dress. But such books | 
are honourable testimonies to the diffusion of female | 
cultivation, and the profitable occupation of the | 
hours of female leisure; and, as such, they deserve 
a gentle construction. 


The Popular Scottish Biography, by William ‘An 
derson, Esq.—To review such a multum in 4 
would demand the knowledge of a Scottish antiqua. 
rian college and the patience of a German university 
But we can announce that it is comprehensive, rans, 
ing betwixt Macbeth and the Man of Feeling—Brugg 
the conqueror, and Bethune, the peasant and poet: 
and, as far as we have examined, it appears to be 
written agreeably and compiled without prejudice, 

Boyes’s Illustrations of ZEschylus.—The 
illustrated in the present number of this pleasin 
series, are the ‘ Suppliants,’ the * Seven Captains,’ and 
the ‘Prometheus; the parallel passages from oy 
older English poets offer many striking coincidences 
of thought and expression, which are, however, aboye 
all suspicion of plagiarism. 

Hanley’s Conchologist’s Book of Species, containing 
descriptions of 600 Species of Univalves.—Although 
arrived at a second edition, we do not feel warranted 
in recommending this work, its various demerits 
(pointed out in our notice of the former edition 
Athen. 1841, p. 364), except the locality of the spe 
cies described, still remaining before our eyes, 4 
useful glossary has, however, been added, and as fur 
as the descriptions go they are clear and concise, 


Minor Poetry.—The poetical remains of one who 
began to rhyme when she was fifteen, who died at 
the age of two and twenty, and whose verses are pub- 
lished by a sorrowing parent, are sacred things, which 
we, at least, have not the heart to criticize. But we 
need not, perhaps, have put forth these pleas in 
mitigation, while writing of ‘ 7'he Deformed, &c., by 
Mary St. Aubin. Inthe days when Hayley’s ‘ Lich. 
field Swan’ was a Corinna, this lady might have been 
hailed as a second Sappho, without any dispropor. 
tionate flattery. If times and tastes be changed, we 
sometimes ask ourselves, whether the world is hap- 
pier for its measured strictness? But this is when we 
are in “our melting mood ;” and we are sure to 
be drawn back to stricter questionings, by some man- 
ifestations of vain glory. Such, for instance, as we 
find appended to Mr. Green’s * Britain :\—* In sub- 
joining to this publication,” says the Bard, * the fol- 
lowing ‘ Pieces’ on occasions of national interest, the 
Author cannot but express that he has experienced 
much gratification in their having been honoured with 
the gracious approval of Her Majesty the Queen, His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
and their Serene Highnesses the Duchess of Saxe Wei- 
mar and Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, who were 
most graciously pleased to receive them with expressions 


Plays 


| of satisfaction :*°—no need, with such testimonials, of 


the approbation of The Atheneum !—nor is it neces. 
sary to concern ourselves with praising or blaming 
* The Prince of the Mountains, a Syrian Romance,’ in 
the Scott stanza, further than by saying that it is one 
of the productions which very young men are fond of 
writing, and, having written, ery “ Peccavi!”—and 
that ‘it is dedicated to the Irish Ladies, who, we 
hope, in acknowledgment of the compliment to their 
generous patronage, will defend it from “ the starch 
decrees of censure” apprehended by the author. 
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THE HOROSCOPE. 


Ir was a tale told long ago,— 


The lips that breathed are clay ; 

Yet hears my heart their whisper low, 
As on that far-off day. 

Oh! sported with in childhood’s hour 
And trifled with in youth, 

Come back, in all thy prophet-power, 
Thou dim, old tale of truth! 


My tears flow warm upon the page 
‘That tells of * trial past,” 
Of “ weary wars” the heart should wage, 
Yet, “ conquering, rise at last” ;— 
When Hope—the lost one of the soul— 
Should win through dread and doubt, 
And all life’s heavy martyr-scroll 
By love be blotted out! 


My brow the mountain-wind plays o'er 
That played about the child,— 

The child I was—but am no more, 
Save in a heart as wild! 

And odours, borne upon its breeze, 
Sweep by me, as of old ;— 

But sweeter—sweeter things than these, 
Those dead old lips foretold. 


From clefted rock the pale blue flower 
Springs in thy native land,— 

The land mapped out, in mystic hour, 
By that cold prophet-hand :— 

That rock doth precious meanings hide, 
Oh! dear as they are true! 

That flower—whose weakness is its pride— 
It hath its meanings, too! 


Oh! firm and strong, yet riven rock ! 
Oh! broken by the storm! 
One flower, unshattered by the shock, 
Shall twine around thy form! 
In vain, oh, world! thy desert air 
May round that ruin sweep,— 
The plant that finds a shelter there, 
Hath struck its roots too deep! 
Exeanora Louisa Montacv. 





DAY'S EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON. 
Erith. 

Every one who has made the voyage down the 
Thames to Gravesend (and who indeed has not, 
when he is invited every quarter of an hour during a 
simmer’s day to travel these thirty miles at a cost of 
a shilling or eighteen-pence at most ?) must have had 
his attention called to a little ivyed church nestling 
in the bosom of rich foliage, on the south side of the 
tiver, rather more than midway between London 
Bridgeand Gravesend. It is the Church of Erith 
orthe church of the old haven. The name at once 
carries us back long before the Conquest; for our 
Saxon ancestors themselves christened the place, and 
even they called it AZrrehythe, or old haven. Yeta 
geologist, who sees that the soil is nothing but sand 
and small pebbles, which, to become such, must have 
rolled against each other for ages, would call it but 
avery young part of the world after all. Inviting as 
seem the peaceful and rural attractions of the spot, 
where one person lands at Erith, hundreds pass on to 
Gravesend, to pace up and down half-finished piles 
of brick and mortar and stucco, adding to the throngs 
of London loiterers who come hither to eke out an 
iksome day in eating, drinking, and smoking—an 
indispensable continuation of the same amusing pro- 
ceses which commenced ere Gundolph’s Keep of 
the Tower of London was passed. 

_Erith has many attractions for those who are suffi- 
tiently aiive to them. Scenery, for the eye that can 
ke it, Botany and Geology for the naturalist, Anti- 
quities for those who, in this age of self conscious- 
tess, have sympathies large enough for a kind thought 
of the past. , 

There is a choice of ways of reaching the place. 

hose who are competent to a walk of about eleven 
niles, will commence their pilgrimage at Woolwich, 
toss the upland ground to Erith, and return to 
Woolwich by the lower road. Those who prefer five 
uiles to eleven, will take the lower road from Wool- 
vich to Erith, and return from Erith by steamer. 

afraid of walking, may go and return all the 
"ay by steamers. A Pier, by which you may walk 


ashore, was completed a few days since. By means 
of the Blackwall Railway, you may reach Woolwich 
in half-an-hour, tide favourable,— three-quarters, 
tide adverse. Erith is half-an-hour’s ride further. 
Eightpences and shillings are the fees exacted. 
Steamers from Hungerford Market lengthen the 
journey about half-an-hour to both places, and spare 
you a jolting through the city to Fenchurch Street. 
In our present excursion, we propose to start from 
Woolwich, and walk to and from Erith. This course 
is preferable for greater variety and interest, and, as 
a whole includes a part, so our account of it will 
apply to the other modes of making the journey we 
have suggested. 

Hasten through the outskirts of Woolwich, which 
resemble, and are almost as disagreeable, as the Old 
Kent Road, and take the Plumstead road. About a 






















































































| mile from Woolwich, is Plumstead Church, standing 


a few paces north of the road. It is now little else 
than a medley of brick patchwork, which would 
make it a modern structure, if its stout buttresses, its 
aisle and porch, did not remind you they are cha- 
racteristics of a style of building too stubborn and 
enduring to belong to present times. Here, as often 
elsewhere, the latest repairs have been done in the 
greatest ignorance and worst possible taste. At the 
east end, is a modern circular arched window (call it 
Romanesque or Saxon), divided by a mullion of wood 
(mullions came in two hundred years afterwards), the 
whole being an architectural anachronism of the last 
degree of shabbiness. The roofings were tiles ; but the 
most recent repairs have been executed with slates. 
We point out these things, to help in checking the 
perpetration of them. A little knowledge of archi- 
tecture would do no harm to our spiritual pastors ; 
and perhaps churchwardens will be more cautious of 
committing errors, when they are sensible that there 
is a public to watch their doings. The ‘Few Words 
to Churchwardens on Churches and Church Orna- 
ments,’ issued by the Cambridge Camden Society, 
would help to guide these benighted people in the 
execution of their architectural duties, and ought to 
be in the hands of all who are charged with the 
wardenship of our churches. Plumstead Churchyard 
is rich in epitaphs ; scarce a tombstone is wanting 
in one. We heard the following read with great unc- 
tion to an admiring auditory of young rustics, who 
unanimously agreed in its beauty. We give a ver- 
batim copy :— 
Weep not for me my parents dear 
There is no witness wanted here 
The hammer of Death was give to me 
For eating the Cherris off the tree 
Next morning Death was to me so sweet 
My blised Jesus for to meet 
He did ease me of my pain 
And i did Join his holy train 
The cruel one his Death can’t shun 
For he must go when his glasse is run 
All horrows of Death his sin to meet 
And tak his trail (trial) at the Judgment seat 
Though not the inspiration of a very early period, it 
may be said to have been produced before any of 
the recent strides of the ‘March of Mind.’ It was 
James Darling in 1812, who was “ hammered” to 
death. A little to the west, another epitaph on Ada 
Jane Love, aged 3 years, ends with this little touch of 
poetry, which, if not very new, is yet pleasant— 
This lovely bud, so young so fair, 
Call'd hence by early doom, 
Just came to show how sweet a flower 
* In paradise would bloom. 
Within a few yards may be found the following ver- 
sion of Baildon’s Catch, engraved on a stone :— 
My anvil’s worn, my forge decay’d, 
My body in the dust is laid, 
My coal is burnt, my iron’s run, 
My last nail’s drove, my work is done. 
Joun Harris, 1829. 


The north side of the Churchyard overlooks a 

farmyard, the Plumstead Marshes in the distance, 

with two fine trees overhanging a pond, and fences 

in the foreground: the whole is a subject for the 
ncil. 

A path from the Churchyard leads into the lower 
road to Erith—but we retrace our steps into the 
upper road, which now ascends, rather steeply, one 
of the hills formed of sand and millions of the Black- 
heath pebbles. The road is cut through a wood, and 
its sides are rugged and bold. Half way up the hill, 
the view backwards—Plumstead Church forming the 
middle distance—is very picturesque. The outlines 





of foreground are well marked, and the several parts 


of the landscape distinct. It is in such places, where 
the boundaries of the extreme and middle distance 
and foreground are well defined, that the student in 
landscape painting finds a picture already arranged 
for him. Having reached the summit of the hill, the 
views are open and extensive, looking on the north 
over Plumstead Marshes, with the Woodford heights 
on the opposite side of the Thames in the distance, 
—on the south, towards the woods of the Crays and 
over the town of Dartford. The Gorse, or Genista 
Anglica, with its golden splendours, at the first sight 
of which, in England, Linneus is said to have wept 
and prayed, abounds on the table land. At the 
angle of two roads, keep that on the left. The right 
leads to East Wickham. All about is pure rusticity 
and quiet. The table land continues, without much 
variation, for about two miles, bounded in the first 
instance on the north by a long plantation of firs and 
spruce trees, mingled with the larch, “that apt type 
of the age,” says one of the authors of the * Guesses 
at Truth,’ “ brittle, thin, perking, premature, outgrow. 
ing, upstart, monotonous, with no massiness of limb, 
no variety of outline, no prominences and recesses 
for the lights and shadows to play in. It has little 
beauty save of the lowest kind, mere symmetry, the 
beauty which most captivates all such imaginations 
as have not strength enough to combine and har- 
monize a greater diversity of elements: if any other 
trees come near it, even this vanishes, and it becomes 
dry and rugged, and careless about all other things, 
if it can but lift its head above its neighbours: when 
you have seen one larch, you have seen all: nay, 
when you have seen a single side of one, for how- 
ever you may change your point of view, it still pre- 
sents the same insubstantial self-satisfied appearance, 
as if nature, for once, had meant to show she could 
have kept pace with man, even in poverty of inven- 
tion. It is one of the trees that promise the speed- 
iest return, which we may ourselves hope to cut down 
and to put the money into our own pockets.” Leaving 
this fine description and the larches, we reach an open 
common, and then the woods, formerly the possessions 
of the Abbey of Lesnes and now of Christ’s Hospital— 
an institution retaining not only the dress, but several 
of the customs of the sixteenth century. It has many 
of the characteristics of a monastery, and each of its 
scholars is a “ Monk,” as Charles Lamb calls him, 
who regards all other “Town” boys as beings of an 
inferior nature. Under penalty of ten shillings, you 
must not trespass on these woods—not even to gather 
the Anagalis tenella, which brightly peeps above the 
grass. ‘There are worn foot-paths across these woods 
tempting for “ whispering lovers,’’ which surely it can 
be no sin to follow—but our way isonward, descending 
to the flats. ‘The undulating road is now very like 
that beautiful one which leads from Chislehurst 
to Bromley, which every one should know if he does 
not already. Ata short distance from Erith Church 
on the left is a rustic lodge of unpretending beauty. 
Its porch is surrounded with ready-made arabesques 
of bright pendent flowers, with intertwining foliage, 
and little birds hopping from twig to twig. It looks 
so cool and sheltered from the western sun: the 
tower seen among the trees above is only a summer- 
house. 

Some hours may be well spent in and about 
Erith Church. The painter will find in it subjects 
for his easel. The architectural student will detect 
in it characteristic features of several styles of Gothic 
architecture: the “lancet,” probably of the time of 
Henry II., when Lesnes Abbey was built, is repre- 
sented by the window in the east end of the chancel : 
—the east window of the south aisle is an elegant spe- 
cimen of the flowing tracery of the “decorated” ; 
whilst the square-headed window of the north side of 
the nave belongs to the “ perpendicular” era. 

The interior, even in its present miserable state, 
shows that it must have been once highly decorated 
in all its parts, consistently with the character of all 
Gothic buildings. Modern wash and plaster have 
spared a fragment of the panelled roof and its 
carved cornice—each panel being ornamented with 
a white and red rose alternately. Here and there a 
grotesque corbel is not wholly smothered and lost in 
successive coats of wash. Carved screens, about the 
time of the Tudors, part the chancel from the nave. 
Does it not seem incredible, that this fine tracery 
should have been grained to imitate marble? Yet 





such is the fact, and such was the taste which Jones 
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and Wren encouraged when they set about reforming 
the “ crinkle-crankle” of the Gothic. The floor was 
laid with encaustic tiles of red, with yellow devices ; 
but it requires a diligent search to ascertain the fact. 
It would be more apparent, no doubt, if some of the 
flooring of the cumbrous ugly pews were removed. 
In different parts of the church a few brasses have 
been suffered to remain. How much better in sen- 
timent, and as historical memorials (of costume espe- 
cially), are these brasses than the sepulchral monu- 
ments of modern times. You tread lightly, and 
reverent become your associations, when you come to 
two solemn-looking figures, with their hands in the 
attitude of prayer, and read, as you may do, in Erith 
Church,— 

“Of your charite pray for the soules of Edward 
Hawte, esquier, and Elyzabeth his wyfe, which Ed- 
ward decesid the xx day of September, anno Domini 
M°, y°, XXXVII., on whos soules Jeshu have merci.” 


Compare this and such epitaphs with those of 

Pope and Gay— 

Life’s but a jest, and all things show it, 
1 thought so once, but now | know it, 

and we are afraid that the conclusion is inevitable, 
that, in respect of our monuments at least, Protes- 
tantism has not increased our piety. There is an 
alabaster tomb of some pretension, to the memory 
of Elizabeth, wife of the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord 
Steward to Henry the Seventh, in the south aisle ; 
and in the chancel is a monument by Chantrey, to 
the memory of Lord Eardley. It is a woman hanging 
over an urn, with the ordinary Grecian sarcophagus 
above. The figure is too fleshy, and not particu- 
larly graceful or devotional ; and the idea is alto- 
gether commonplace. In the opinion of the writer, 
Chantrey was a first-rate artist for busts, second- 
rate for whole figures, and below mediocrity when 
he attempted poctical invention, The best of his 
monuments,—that of the Sleeping Children in 
Lichfield Cathedral,—was Stothard’s design. Chan- 
trey was clever enough, in general, to avoid com- 
missions, for which he was conscious of his own 
incompetency. We devoutly wish he had-had nothing 
to do with Westminster Abbey ; and it is a godsend 
that his filthy leaden wash did not extend beyond 
the south transept, or he would have ruined those 
marvellous effects of colour on the marble shafts 
which we must in charity believe he himself was 
unable to see. 

Erith town itself has little else interesting, but one 
or two old timber houses, and its lively prospect over 
the river, to boast of. If the visitor is vulgar enough 
to be hungry, he will find homely accommodation 
at an inn, from the balcony of which he may enjoy 
pictures of the passing shipping, which Vandervelde 
would not have disdained to paint. The geologist 
should visit the immense sandpit on the west side of 
the town, which has nearly forty feet of perpendicular 
frontage. Below the bed of sand, and in some places 
laid bare to view, he will trace the belt of ironstone, 
flint, and iron clay, found generally around London 
on the top of the chalk, where the sand-bed has not 
been washed away by watery denudation. Below is 
the chalk, which may be seen in many places at the 
bottom of the pit, from which the sand has been car- 
ried off. White particles of lime seen in the front 
of the pit, are the results of shells decomposed by 
time and atmospheric influence. The bones, teeth, 
and tusks of elephants, as well as the remains of 
other mammalian animals, have been found in the 
clay, in the brickfields near this place. Some are of 
unknown species, and others long since strangers to 
our climate. About the salt marshes near the church 
may he gathered, at the proper season, the Plantago 
maritima, the Polypogon monspeliensis, and others, 
which are enumerated in Cooper's ‘ Flora Metro- 
politana.’ 

The lower road to Woolwich is by the palings of 
the church, and is generally passable, except in the 
winter, and after very heavy rains. Many angles of 
the road are avoided by footpaths over meadows. 
The variety of the scenery along this road is very great 
—alternating with the beauties of hills, flats,and water. 
Among the windings of the road, the foliage and un- 
even ground, with their grand and massive depths of 
colour, present you with a picture after the taste of 
Gaspar Poussin. In a few paces the view changes 
to an open reach of the Thames, all in breezy mo- 
tion with vessels, and Vandervelde thrusts out Pous- 





sin; ‘Vandervelde in his turn gives way to Cuyp, as 
you come upon the flat sprinkled with cattle, and 
lighted up with broad beams of sunshine, About 
midway between Erith and Woolwich, are the ruins 
of Lesnes Abbey, now occupied as a farm, and called 
the‘ Abbey Farm.’ There are scarcely any remains 
which bespeak the architectural character of the 
Abbey, though the remains themselves are extensive. 
The house itself is by no means modern, and its 
foundations are part of the old buildings. The south 
view of the house, with its bold gables and crumbling 
ivyed walls which surround it, is eminently pictur- 
esque ; and there is plenty of animal life about it. 

The name of the Abbey, which in old charters 
revels in variety of orthography,—Hliesnes, Liesnes, 
Lesnes, Lisna, Liesenes, Loisnes,—claims, according 
to different authorities, to have two origins, either 
not inappropriate to its locality. Situate in the midst 
of pastures, Lesnes is said to be a corruption of 
“ Leswes,” or pastures: situate also at the base of 
the high ridge or “ nese,” Lesnes is pronounced a 
compound of * lese,” pasture, and “ nese,” promon- 
tory.” It was founded about 1173 (9 Hen. 2), by 
the Lord Chief Justice—(not of the Queen’s Bench 
or Common Pleas, for the Bench of Justice was not 
then divided into two, regal and ordinary,)—Richard 
de Lucy, 

* Richardus Lux Luciorum,” 

as his monument was inscribed. He was also Regent 
of the kingdom. It wasan abbey for Black Canons, 
(the pious founder himself became one of them,) and 
was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Thomas the Mar- 
tyr. The abbot was summoned to parliament by 
Henry the Third, and also by his son ; but when 
ecclesiastical legislators were found to be too nume- 
rous, his name was erased from the roll, and he does 
not appear in parliament after Edward the Third’s 
reign. 

A walk of about two miles, chfefly across meadows, 
brings us to the stile of Plumstead Churchyard ; and 
having arrived there, few, we think, will dispute that 
this stroll of six or eight hours, over ground unknown 
to guide-books, may be interesting to the antiqua- 
rian, the naturalist, and the artist. 


THE LATE ECLIPSE, 

Ar the meeting of the Academy of Sciences, on 
the 22nd ult., M. Arago made his promised commu- 
nication, which has been so anxiously expected, rela- 
tive to the Eclipse of July 8th, as observed by him 


and other astronomers at Perpignan. We take our 
Report from Galignani :— 

“M. Arago began by stating that the object of 
himself and the gentlemen associated with him in 
the observations at Perpignan, was not so much to 
verify the accuracy of the calculations as to the pre- 
cise moment at which the eclipse was to occur, as to 
determine as far as possible some undecided opinions 
as to the nature and character of the heavenly bodies 
on which our earth depends for light and heat; but, 
being provided with the means of ascertaining the 
exact moment of the eclipse, they did not, of course, 
neglect to record it. M. Arago expressed his surprise 
at having seen it stated by some observers that the 
phenomenon occurred precisely at the time predicted ; 
for, according to his observation, it did not take place 
until from 30 to 40 seconds later than the prediction. 
This error of calculation, he observed, might appear 
to many to be too trifling to deserve notice, but, in 
his opinion, it was inconsistent with the progress 
made in astronomy, and it would be necessary for the 
honour of the science to trace its cause and prevent 
its repetition. The learned academician then pro- 
ceeded to communicate the result of his observations 
on the halo which appears to surround the moon 
after the entire disappearance of the sun, and which 
modifies the darkness occasioned by the eclipse. 
Plutarch says—* The moon, in an eclipse of the sun, 
allows a portion of the sun’s light to extend beyond 
her own edges, and thus total darkness is prevented.’ 
The lunar halo is more particularly described by 
Plantade and Clapiés in their observations of the 
eclipse of 1706. ‘ As soon as the sun was wholly 
eclipsed,’ say they, ‘the moon appeared to be sur- 
rounded by a very white light, forming round the 
disk of that planet a halo three minutes in width ; 
within this limit the light was the same throughout, 
gradually failing, and at length dissipating itself in 
darkness.’ The width of this luminous appearance, 





however, varies according to the eclipse, Thing 
Halley found an extent of two minutes and see 
seconds; in 1806 the observation of an astro 
in America gave six minutes. At Perpigaan, on the 
8th of last month, the width was three minutes and 
thirty seconds, and it did not vary during the dj 

y 8, anc y & the differen, 
phases of the eclipse. M. Arago had recommended 
to his colleagues to make it an important Point to 
ascertain whether the halo had its centre on the au 
or on the moon, the existing opinions on this question 
being of a conflicting nature. Halley and Lonyill, 
have affirmed that the centre of the halo coincided 
with that of the moon ; whereas, according to Maraldj 
and Ferrer, the centre is always that of the sun, 
The astronomers of Perpignan report that the opiniog 
of Halley and Lonville is the correct one, 
measured the luminous coronet with the greatest care, 
and found it equal on both sides, which led them tg 
conclude that the white aureola, which extends be. 
yond the obscured body of the moon, is not produce 
by the sun’satmosphere, and is simply a phenomengy 
of luminous diffraction. The serpentine lights ob 
served on the surface of the moon in 1715, by Hal 
and Lonville, and which the latter regarded as light. 
ning arising from storms in the atmosphere of the 
moon at the moment of the eclipse, were not seen a 
Perpignan. Some meteors, or shooting stars, were, 
however, observed. It is not improbable, therefore, 
that the serpentine lights noticed by Halley and 
Lonville were meteoricappearances brouglit by chance 
over the perspective of the superposed bodies, The 
Toulouse astronomers, in their account of the eclipse 
of July 8, (see ante, p. 732) state that they had ob 
served a luminous opening in the edge of the moog, 
about forty seconds before the end of the eclipse, and 
they assign to it an extent of 156 leagues. A similar 
observation was made, by Admiral Ulloa, in 1778, 
The luminous poiat which he perceived on the north- 
west portion of the moon was, according to him, 109 
leagues in length, being a narrow opening or perfor. 
tion of our satellite, admitting a small portion of the 
sun’s light. M. Arago, without absolutely denying 
the existence of this opening, states that, in the ob- 
servations at Perpignan, there was nothing to confirm 
it. During an eclipse, the moon is designed in black, 
upon the eun, in its true form. The region of the 
sun which remains visible is, therefore, limited by 
two portions of circumference. In the points in which 
they meet, these two arcs, one dark, the other lu 
minous, form two curvilinear lines which are called 
horns, and which are sometimes very thin and sharp. 
The luminous rays of the sun, which define clearly 
even the summit of the horns and surrounding parts, 
cross the surface of the moon to arrive at the earth 
This preliminary description introduces some remarks, 
by M. Arago, on the important question as to a lunar 
atmosphere. If, says this gentleman, the moon had 
a sensible atmosphere, these rays would deviate, the 
circular form of the sun would be affected, and the 
horns would show inflections and irregularities. No- 
thing of this kind was seen at Perpignan. It wa 
only at rare intervals that the horns appeared mv 
tilated, and they were never so completely. The 
observations on the bright spots of the sun led the 
astronomers of Perpignan to the same conclusion a 
to the non-existence of a lunar atmosphere. When 
the edge of the moon, during the eclipse, passed a 
solar spot nearest the black disk of the sun, it had 
the same luminous intensity as the remainder. 
equality of light, says M. Arago, would not bare 
existed if a vapour of any kind, even of no greater 
extent than the distance of the Luxembourg from the 
Observatory, had surrounded the moon as an atm 
sphere. ‘The number of stars seen at Perpignal 
during the height of the eclipse was only ten, from 
which we may infer that the darkness was at no time 
great. The accounts given by the ancient astronomen 
of the eclipses observed by them are very different 
According to them the darkness in some cases Wa 
more profound than that of night, and the stars shone 
with a brightness which filled the inhabitants of the 
earth with admiration and astonishment. It 
appear, however, by the accounts of other astronomers 
who watched the eclipse of the 8th of July, thatagreatet 
number of stars was visible than that seen by M. Arag? 
and his colleagues. This was particularly the case a 
Montpellier, and also at Milan, although without the 
central range of the eclipse. The thermom 
observations of M. Arago are less extensive 
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many persons could have wished. He is brief in his 
gecount of the change of temperature experienced 
‘a7 the maximum of the eclipse. He states, 
indeed, that the two minutes and a quarter of the 
total occultation of the sun sufficed to cool the atmo- 
to such an extent, as to cause an abundant 

dew to fall upon the trees and plants, which were 
dripping with wet when the sun again made its 
rance; but he has omitted to state with preci- 

sion the degree to which the mercury fell in the 
thermometer. M. Lentheric, professor of mathe- 
matics at Montpellier, explicitly states, that at the 
commencement of the eclipse there, the thermometer 
stood at 18° centigrade (about 75 Fahrenheit). At 
the moment of its greatest obscurity, it marked on]y 
154°, but at the end of the eclipse, the mercury rose 
to 20. M. Lentheric relates a curious fact as to 
the termination of the phenomenon. The dazzling 
effect of the sudden return of the light, he says, was 
such, that he could not, at the moment, distinguish 
the hands of his chronometer, and therefore was 
unable to determine the moment of the event with 
the precision desired. An interesting experiment 
was made by the Faculty of Sciences of Montpellier, 
to ascertain the luminous intensity at the diiferent 
periods of the eclipse. The means employed was the 
erréotype. All the proofs gave a sufficiently 
defined image of the phenomenon to enable the 
members of thefaculty to determine, by actual admea- 
surement, the relative apparent diameters of the sun 
and moon. At Toulouse, M. Flangerques not only 
noted down a fall in the temperature of 4° centigrade 
during the eclipse, but also saw the mercury fall in 
the barometer. The mercury fell to thirty-one hun- 
ths of millimetres below the height at which it 


Id have stood if the difference of temperature had | 


been the cause of the variation. This depression is, 
indeed, of itself unimportant, butit nevertheless shows 
adeviation from the normal action of the barometer, 
for it is known that this instrument usually goes on 
rising from the getting up of the sun until nine 
inthe morning, when it attains its maximum. M. 
Arago, in the course of his communication as to the 
observations at Perpignan, states, that during the 
latter period of the eclipse, he saw, on the edge of 
the black dise of the moon, a sort of protuberance 
of fire, two minutes in height, and presenting an 
appearance like that of the glaciers of the Alps illu- 
ninated by the setting sun. At Narbonne, the 
appearance was that of a distant light-house. M. 
Littrow, of Vienna, also noticed this protuberance, 
and gives to it an extent of five minutes, or the 
twelfth part of a degree. M. Bouvard, of Digne, 
distinguished Juminous points proceeding from the 
edges of the moon, but he attributes them to diver- 
gentrays. There will naturally be much speculation 
a to the character of the protuberance noticed by 
M. Arago, Some members of the Academy have 
already thrown out the idea of a mountain of the sun 
rendered visible in the atmosphere of that body. The 
theory of Herschel is, that the sun, which is the 
source of light and heat to us, and which has been 
regarded as an incandescent body, is in reality dark 
andinhabitable. M. Arago, whilst he affirms that the 
protuberance which he observed is not of the moon 
—no such discovery having ever been made even with 
the most powerful telescopes—does not admit that it 
sa mountain of the sun, not that there is anything 
repugnant in the laws of sci in supposing the 
aistence of a mountain of the sun, 17,000 leagues 
inheight—or, according to M. Littrow’s calculation 
of the extent of the protuberance, 50,000—for 
objects are only large or small comparatively, and 
Herschel has shown that the sun, by its prodigious 
mass, might have mountains, even 120,000 leagues 
inheight ; but M. Arago’s doubts are founded upon 
the diversity of opinions as to the character of this 
ce. This mountain, if it were one, would 

lave presented a fixed projection and the same 
amgle to each of the observers, which was not the 
ase, M. Arago, therefore, is disposed to regard the 
enon as one of diffraction. It is proposed, 
however, to determine this point by experiments with 
wtificial means on the summit of some high moun- 
fam. Another curious circumstance mentioned by 
M. Arago is the following :—At about the middle of 
eclipse, M. Arago was able to perceive the whole 
of the moon. What was the light which ena- 
led him to do this? It could not be the ash-co- 








loured light (la lumiére cendrée) left by the eclipse, 
for that is exceedingly feeble. There is, in this fact, 
a mystery which is perhaps impenetrable in the pre- 
sent state of astronomical science. The effect of the 
eclipse upon the population of Perpignan, who were 
watching it, is described by M. Arago as singular and 
even affecting. The gravest persons were unable to 
restrain expressions of joy when the sun reappeared, 
and, whilst the eclipse lasted, anxiety was depicted 
on every countenance, At the foot of the citadel in 
which the astronomers were making their observa- 
tions, was a regiment of soldiers. They were langh- 
ing and full of gaiety until the face of the sun was 
obscured, when suddenly they seemed struck with 
dismay and stupor. The effect upon animals was so 
remarkable, that, if some portion of what is related 
did not rest on such good authority, it would not be 
credited. One of the friends of M. Arago had placed 
five healthy linnets in a cage. During the sudden 
darkness of the eclipse, three of the five died. The 
oxen formed into a circle, with their horns thrust for- 
ward, as if preparing for the attack of an enemy. At 
Montpellier, bats and owls left their retreats, and 
sheep Jaid down as for the night, and the horses in 
the fields were in a state of terror. In addition to 


these facts, it was stated to M. Arago, in the Acade- 
my, on the authority of M. Fraisse, a distinguished 
naturalist, that a swarm of ants in full march stopped 
short at the moment of occultation. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE learn from the Report of the Council of the 
Trish Archeological Society that the prospects of the 
Society are such as to leave but little doubt of its 
future success, At the same time the Council com- 
plain, and with justice, that the nobility and gentry 
of Ircland have not joined the Society in sufficient 
numbers to enable them to undertake the publication 
of the more voluminous and difficult of the ancient 
Trish records, the total number of members, at the 
close of the first year, being but 241. Surely this is 
very discreditable. What! not 500 men in all Ireland 
interested in the ancient history and literature of their 
country ? for to this small number the Society is 
limited. The Council are of opinion that one cause 
of this want of support has been, that in Ireland, 
where everything is unhappily viewed, more or less, 
through the medium of party, it seemed to the public 
difficult to conceive how a Society could be formed 
without a leaning to one side or the other, and that 
many persons have held back until the character of 
the Society should more fully develope itself. This 
is but a poor apology, after all, admitting it to be 
true. The Council again express a fear that the 
accidental delay in issuing their publications, may 
have led the public to believe that they were not in 
a condition to fulfil the:r engagements. Woree and 
worse! What not 500 men or women in Ireland 
willing to aid in the publication of the most interest- 
ing of the national records, unless they could have 
thirty shillings worth of marketable paper and print 
for their twenty shillings? But this apology for Irish- 
men generally, docs great injustice to the exertions of 
the Council. Of course, in the first year, much time 
and labour were necessarily expended in preliminary 
matters—yet we, who are subscribers and not Jrish- 
men, are perfectly content with the number and value 
of the works issued—two or three of which we have 
brought under the consideration of our readers, one 
is on our table at this moment, and another is pro- 
mised, and all for twenty shillings! We are sure we 
have said enough to fill the subscription list, and 
shall therefore only add, that members who at once 
join the Society will be allowed the books published 
in 1841, on paying the subscription for that year. 

Another Society which, at first sight, might seem 
less likely to succeed, is, we are glad to find, going on 
prosperously—this is, the Egyptian Society, estab- 
lished for the purpose of opening rooms at Cairo for 
the convenience of travellers and literary and scien- 
tific men visiting Egypt. From thestatements of the 
Treasurer, it appears that the receipts of the’ past 
year have exceeded the expenditure by the sum of 
11,611 piastres, a larger balance than has figured 
in any former report. Prudential motives have 
induced the Society to set aside 5,000 piastres to 
meet the current expenses of the next year; leaving 
the remaining funds, together with the subscriptions 





becoming due, to be employed partly in purchasing 
works for the library, and partly in printing such 
papers as may be presented by members for publica- 
tion. “ Having,” say the Council, “at the foundation 
of the Society, pledged itself to employ the funds, as 
far as possible, in the formation of a library, the Soci- 
ety has hitherto devoted its attention and its means 
almost exclusively to this object, which it considered 
at first, and still considers, of paramount importance, 
A collection of standard works, selected principally 
with a view to reference on Egyptian subjects, is the 
result of this steady adherence to the principle laid 
down; and the outlay for the library will in future 
be as much to protect and preserve the costly vol- 
umes which have been already collected, as to fill up 
gradually the list of works that may be considered 
necessary to complete a library of the extent and 
nature originally proposed. With this view of pro- 
tecting and preserving the collection which has been 
acquired, it has been found necessary to engage a sti- 
pended librarian, and to make regulations, which, 
whilst they give sufficient freedom for the admission 
of strangers during their ordinary stay in Cairo, will, 
it is hoped, induce those who prolong their residence 
in Egypt, to céntribute, more than they have hitherto 
done, to the permanent interests of the Association. 
* * In the opinion of many of the members, the time 
is now arrived in which they ought to unite their 
efforts to carry into effect, what at first appeared 
almost beyond the scope of so limited a Society, and 
was therefore but indirectly and cautiously alluded to 
in the original prospectus as its second object —‘ To 
collect and record information relative to Egypt,’ &c. 
Early in the last year, the Society decided that a 
portion of its funds should be reserved to meet the 
expense of printing any memoirs or papers that might 
be furnished by members, and the Council has now 
the satisfaction of stating that, on its invitation, sev- 
eral gentlemen have promised contributions, with a 
view to their early publication.” 

-Mr. Young, of Leamington, has obligingly for- 
warded to us a medal which he has struck in honour 
of Shakspeare. On the obverse is a copy of the mo- 
numental bust in Stratford church, and on the reverse, 
the house in which the great dramatist was born, 
The idea appears to us excellent, and the work is 
creditable to the artist and of interest to the public, 
and will certainly be sought after as a pleasant re- 
membrance by all who make a pilgrimage to Strat- 
ford. Medal engraving is so little patronized in this 
country, that we will throw out as a suggestion, 
whether a clever medalist might not find profitable 
employment in following up this example of Mr. 
Young, and preparing medals, with busts of our 
great men, and, for reverse, some scene pleasantly 
asssociated with their memories. 

We must here record with regret the melancholy 
death of Mr. ‘I. N. Longman, so well known, by 
name at least, as senior partner in the old and 
extensive bookselling and publishing establishment 
in Paternoster Row. Mr. Longman, it appears, was 
riding home on Monday week, when his horse stum- 
bled, and he was thrown to the ground with great vio- 
lence. He was for same time insensible, but was at 
length removed to his house at Hampstead, where he 
lingered on until Monday last, when he expired, in 
the seventy-first year of his age-—To this melan- 
choly record we may add an obituary announcement 
or two, which we find in the French papers. These 
speak of the recent death of a promising young 
writer, M, Eugene Buret, whose work, * De la Misére 
des Classes Laborieuses en Angleterre et en France,’ 
was reviewed in this paper (No. 706), and whose 
more recent work on French Africa has attracted 
much notice. M. Buret had visited Algeria in search 
of a warmer climate, and,as his friends vainly hoped, 
of repose from the intense study before which his 
health had given way. But the promptings of an 
active mind were too strong for the prudence which 
counselled rest; and his imagination kindled in pre- 
sence of the great national and old historic scenes, 
with the light of their new destinies upon them, by 
which he was surrounded. The remedy he sought 
became, thus, an aggravation of the evil which he 
shunned ; and the results were his book on Algiers, 
and an untimely girave.—They mention, also, the 
death of Captain Freycinet, a member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and of the Bureau des Longitudes, 
and well known as the commander of an expedition 
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of circumnavigation which yielded valuable scientific 
results in its day. 

We are most happy to learn that the Committee 
of the Metropolitan Improvement Society have de- 
termined to enforce Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act 
for an abatement of the nuisance arising from the 
unconsumed smoke of the great furnace chimnies of 
the metropolis. It appears that an excess of smoke 
from ill-regulated furnaces has always been held a 
nuisance at common law, but that additional facilities 
were given for its abatement by the act referred to. 
A circular letter has been addressed to public and 
private companies, drawing their attention to the 
various patented and other methods by which a 
nearly peffect combustion may be effected; and 
should the letter produce no satisfactory result, after 
the lapse of a few months for the trial of experi- 
ments, indictments will be preferred against the 
offending parties; and this notice is intended to apply 
not only to parties having fixed establishments, but 
to the proprietors of river steam-boats. The nuisance 
is, indeed, all the more intolerable, from the noto- 
rious fact that it originates in mere ignorance or care- 
lessness on the part of the stoker, and is a wrong 
done to the employer as well as to the public. If 
any one will refer to the discussions on this subject 
which took place at the last meeting of the British 
Association, they will see that whatever difference of 
opinion existed as to the best means of abating the 

“nuisance, all parties were agreed that it could be 
abated, and that prevention was a measure of eco- 
nomy ; and the inquiries of the Commissioners, whose 
Report we noticed lately, on the Sanitary Condition 
of the People (ante, p. 724), confirm this opinion ; 
and we are referred, among other proofs, to the in- 
stance of the West Middlesex Water Company, 
where, by a more perfect combustion of smoke, at 
their works, the Company saved 1,000/. per annum, 

Since the letter, which we lately published (ante, 
p- 675), from the Rev. E. T. Daniell, relating to his 
late journeyings in Ancient Lycia, one has reached 
Commander Spratt from his son; and the following 
extracts have appeared in Woolmer’s Exeter Gaxette : 
—T am happy in being able to announce my 
arrival. at the ship, after an absence of nearly four 
months, most of which was spent in making a tour 
through ancient Lycia. Mr. Forbes and self parted 
from our fellow traveller, the Rev. Mr. Daniell, at 
Rhodes, who proceeded on to Athens, by way of 
Smyma. We had a tedious passage, in a small 
country boat, from Rhodes to Syra, of nine days. 
Poor Forbes, the naturalist, was taken ill on the 
way, which I soon perceived was the country fever, 
and he daily got worse until our arrival at Syra, being 
without medicine or medical advice. His condition 
was very miserable, and mine, from mental suffering 
on his account, was nearly as bad. We at length 
arrived at Syra,in which port I found one of our 
little’ tenders, and, through the Consul’s exertions, 
obtained leave from the quarantine department to 
spend our time in quarantine on board of her. I set 
sail immediately for our ship, the Beacon, at this 
place—Paros; our assistant-surgeon, Mr. Harvey, 
has joined us to take care of poor Forbes, who is now 
in an improving condition, but has not taken food for 
thirteen days. I am myself, thank God, in most 
excellent health, and am much pleased with our 
tour. This is certainly the most picturesque country 
I ever saw, and my companions,—who are better 
judges, from having travelled over the continent,— 
say that it is not equalled any where in Europe. Its 
highest mountuins are 10,000 feet high—the country 
fertile in parts, and capable of being made a paradise, 
if sufficiently populous. It may be thus described 
to you, for a general idea of its geographical features. 
Three large maritime valleys forming its south, east, 
and west districts, the largest of which is Xanthus ; 
and jn its central and northern divisions extensive 
und fertile plains and valleys, which are from 400 to 
500 feet above the sea. These are all delightfully 
watered with numerous streams and rivulets, and 
studded with small villages and towns. Its climate 
is that of England, though less humid, and its inha- 
bitants Turks, who treat strangers with the greatest 
civilities and kindness. We have lived in their homes, 
and travelled under their guidance, and found our- 
selves at all times kindly and honestly dealt with. 
During the depth of winter these uplands are shut 
up by snow, when the greater part of the inhabitants 





retire to the low valleys. On the 24th May the snow 
capped the mountains above 700 feet, but was fast 
melting on that day. I visited one, in height a few 
hundred feet less—Mount Cregus: large patches of 
snow were on its sides, and we plucked tulips from 
the parts uncovered, also crocuses. We ascended 
from the valley of the Xanthus in the morning, when 
all appeared advancing summer—the corn was ripe, 
and the heat intense; but at noon we descended into 
a climate where the vegetation showed a dawning 
spring. These changes are very curious, and one of 
the sources of interest to the traveller. Our labours 
in Lycia have been crowned with success; we have 
discovered several ancient cities, by examining others 
which were before known; have identified their 
names from inscriptions found amongst their ruins, 
and shall thus correct many errors of our predeces- 
sors, Mr. Fellows, &c., who opened the interests of 
this unknown part of Asia Minor to the world, by 
two journeys through it. Ile won the laurels of his 
fame by first discovering, and by his most praise- 
worthy perseverance and exertions in endeavours to 
procure for his country itsriches, All the results of 
our digging during the last winter are now on their 
way to England by the Monarch and Medea. The 
ships’ companies had tough work in the removal of 
them. When we passed through the ruins on our 
return, we found them hard at it with bullock-carts 
and hand-trucks, with flat-bottomed boats conveying 
the heavy blocks down to the sea. The officers and 
men suffered very much from mosquitoes and fever. 
Termessus was our greatest discovery, which -we 
found about eight miles N.W. of Adela, and Cibyra, 
the next, both of which are identified by inscrip- 
tions cut in them. The ruins of the former are so 
extensive that we had not time to examine it mi- 
nutely.” 


A German journal gives the following account 
of what it designates as one of those wonders in 
which electrical chemistry ‘is so fertile :— A pupil 
of Berzelius, who was occupying himself in Sweden 
with galvanic gilding, having used in his apparatus 
the skin of a sheep, on which there was some of 
the wool remaining, perceived that they became 
partially covered with the gold. Struck with the 
incident, he followed up the idea it suggested, 
and in time produced an entire golden fleece, pre- 
serving the wool in its original and natural state as 
to texture and flexibility. Living in a village, the 
young savant showed the wonderful production to his 
neighbours ; but the fanatical and ignorant peasants, 
regarding him asa practiser of the black art, attacked 
his laboratory, broke all his utensils to pieces, and 
compelled him to fly with his fleece to Upsal, where 
he was received with kindness and consideration by 
the members of the University, who, by a subscrip- 
tion, not only supplied him with the means of sub- 
sistence, but established a new laboratory for him, 
and aided him in applying his new discovery to the 
manufacture of woollen cloth, We may therefore 
expect to have shortly cloths of gold, silver, and 
platina, which will entirely supersede our present 
gold lace and embroidery.—A M. Isenrig, too, a 
painter, living at Munich, has announced in the 
Augsburg Gazette that he has discovered a process, 
whereby, through the Daguerréotype, he can depict 
all the objects of nature, with the brilliancy of their 
colours, so as to bear comparison with the finished 
productions of the first artists —And we learn from 
the same source, that a circumstance occurred lately 
to Mme. Cinti Damoreau at Baden, where she was 
giving concertsgwhich excited some sensation. She 
was, with some friends, visiting the dungeons and 
subterranean passages of the Chateau, when one of 
the party pushed by accident a huge open door, 
formed of a single block of stone, which shut immedi- 
ately. The guide uttered a loud cry, and the horror 
of the party may be conceived, when they learned 
that the door opened only on the outside. It was 
only at the end of four hours of uneasiness, that they 
were delivered by another guide, who was conducting 
a fresh party of visitors. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, ited 
by M. Bovroy; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIV , at 
Bethlehem, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 

y D. Roperts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 
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PINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Waite the working of the London Art-Union j 
engaging attention, and people are flocking by hun, 
dreds to Suffolk Street, to see how badly ten thoy. 
sand pounds may be expended on works of art, by 
persons, a great majority of whom have no inher 
object than to do a good turn to a poor artist, or rid 
themselves of the perplexity of choosing one Picture 
out of five exhibitions, to fit the amount Of they 
prize,—it may not be amiss to notice the specj 
of prints distributed to the subscribers of the Germay 
Art-Unions, which have been sent us by Mr. Heri 
of Newman-street, the agent for those of Berl 
Diisseldorf, and Dresden. The prizes of the Germ 
Art-Unions, it should be borne in mind, are Pictuney 
selected by a competent Committee appointed for the 
purpose: whether the subjects engraved are selectaj 
from the prize pictures we are not certain ; be thy 
as it may, the prints may be taken as representing 
the highest qualities of the schools to which th: 
painters belong. Should the English subseription 
realize expectation, it is intended to exhibit in Lo. 
don the next year’s prizes—an experiment that ye 
hope will be made. The three prints before US are, 
Edward Bendemann’s ‘Girls at the Fountain’, 
£ Poetry,’ by Charles KGéhler; and *The Queen of 
Heaven,’ by Ernest Deger,—engraved in line in the 
most finished manner, the two first by Jacob Felsing, 
the third by Keller. The artificial and imitative 
character of modern German art, which insists up 
going back to the early Florentine schools, both for 
its style and inspiration, is distinetly visible in 
designs: the composition is studied to foal 
the expression has that conscious air which isa 
evidence of laboured effort, instead of spontaneous 
and natural feeling. But despite this want of vitality 
in the conceptions, the reverential admiration of the 
designers for the great works whence they have de 
rived their inspiration, has prevented them from 
indulging in any gross affectations, such as the French 
worshippers of the Italian painters are prone to; 
indeed, had the Germans been as much in earnest 
in picturing their own ideas, and delineating in their 
own way the living beauties of form and expression 
that meet their eyes daily, as they have been in 
emulating the pictures they study, we should hare 
had something more than cold and qualified appre 
bation to bestow upon their productions. The‘ Girls 
at the Fountain’ are a goodly pair of damsels, grouped 
in classic attitudes, and looking like intelligent me 
dels acting their parts becomingly, with a due appre 
ciation of the picturesqueness of their postures; 
their drapery is adjusted in graceful folds that seem 
permanent; and the very water that trickles from 
the runnel, drops decorously, as though performing 
a duty ; in a word, it is the still life of sentiment— 
* Poetry’ sits, sibyl-like, with book on knee and’style 
in hand, enthroned on clouds, which the flutter of het 
sleeves indicate to be bearing her aloft, in lieu of the 
wings that depend folded from her shoulders; but 
her “looks commercing with the skies,” appear simi 
lated, and the position of her arm is more charac 
teristic of the action of sketching than of writing— 
‘The Queen of Heaven’ stands like an image el» 
borately costumed, her long hair combed carefully 
out, and her star-lined mantle gathered in ample but 
set folds round her statue-like form ; her downeatt 
look has a demure cast, and she holds the infant 
Christ with the air of a lady who knows she is being 
gazed at, but affects to be unconscious. The child 
has an expression of morbid precocity, and his arms 
outstretched, to give his figure a cruciform outline, 
destroy all infantine beauty. There is a rigidity af 
style about all three, which is a universal characterisie 
of the German designers, though it is excused ly 
exact and beautiful drawing, such as English artisis 
are unequal to. The engravings are elaborate, 
admirable in point of mechanism, exhibiting a sup 
rior method, and extreme nicety of skill: the watt 
of brilliancy, and play of light in the lines, mayb 
consequent on the dry style of painting, whieh pre 
cludes such pictorial refinements of the burin; bat 
it is hardly an excuse for the metallic hardness 
some portions, and the heaviness of others. However 
a difference of taste may lead us to a strong pe 
ception of the deficitnt qualities in these works,## 
impossible not to feel that the uniform completene® 
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and propriety of the executive skill, cannot but tend 
rye the dignity and purity of art, and give it 
a shape worthy to be animated by the spirit that may 
er emanate from some original genius yet un- 
porn, Would that we could boast of so many and 
such devoted neophytes of the old art-worship, as 
ready to be the ministers of a new dispensation, 
+t has its fashions, which the trading interests 
follow up till the public get tired; lately, Wilkie 
was all in all, now Landseer leads the taste of the 
town towards animals. No less than four large plates 
have lately appeared, after pictures by Edwin Land- 
seer, in addition to the dogs, horses, and children 
that went before ; and a tribe of the canine race are 
barking at the heels of these. The Queen’s favourite 
gidle-horse has been followed by a print of Her 
Majesty's pet dogs, ‘Dash, Hector, Nero, and a 
Lory.’ This plate is remarkable as the first work in 
nezzotint by a line-engraver, Frederick Bacon, and 
on this account excusable for a certain monotonous 
dulness that, on a first glance, obscures the good qua- 
lities of a meritorious work. The aristocratic spaniel 
on the footstool with his irritable look of hauteur, 
the dozing parrot below, and the two noble grey- 
hounds,—as good a group of drawing-room animals 
as Edwin Landseer has painted,—are copied with 
praiseworthy fidelity of expression and texture, but 
are wanting in variety of colour and brilliancy of effect 
deficiencies made more evident by the unsubstantial 
and pointless character of the furniture accessories, 
The ‘Lady and Spaniels,’ a portrait of a lady set in 
dogs instead of diamonds ; and the ‘ Children feeding 
Rabbits\—portraits of two of the Bathurst family— 
both mezzotints by ‘Thomas Landseer, have strong 
contrasts of light and dark, which give them a startling 
but coarse effect, as of heavy lumps of black cutting 
against diaphanous masses of white, with but little 
gradation to blend them into an accordant whole: 
the deficiency of drawing in the figures of the two 
children,and of substance as well as form in the flesh 
tints, is too glaring to be tolerated ; and the engraving 
of the ‘Lady and Spaniels’ is defective, not only in 
keeping but in texture, the tresses of the beauty 
being coarse as horsehair. The * Highland Whisky 
Still’ has been engraved in line by Mr. Robt. Graves, 
vith a minute elaboration that is more praiseworthy 
for the pains taken than the result produced ; this 
isneither brilliant nor altogether satisfactory, inas- 
much as there is not sufficient discrimination in the 
quality of the lines to express those varieties of sub- 
stance and colour, which constitute a material por- 
tion of the excellence of the picture: the knowing 
smack of the lips with which the highlander prefaces 
his verdict on the quality of the pot‘heen, for which 
the old dame and the man in the background are 
waiting, is well rendered in the plate ; and this is its 
best recommendation. 

The volume of Elchings by the Rev. Edward 
Pryee Owen, M.4., deserve to find a place on the 
thelves of the print collector, alongside the sketches 
of modern artists, with which they correspond in 
ti, their style being more in accordance with the 
etchings of Pinelli, and others of the old school, 
which Mr, Owen has studied con amore. As the 
works of an amateur, they are extraordinary for 
kborious minuteness, and force of execution, com- 
bined with a degree of refinement in the production 
tf tone, that is more admirable than the startling 

ts. The subjects are chiefly architectural, in 
Thich Mr. Owen succeeds best, and apparently most 
delights; but there are two or three little home 
kenes, with a cottage wall and figures, that recal the 
ttehings of the Flemish landscape painters, and that 

Mase us better than the more elaborate and ambi- 
lous imitations of Rembrandt's etchings in the twi- 
sit interiors of cottages and cattle-sheds. The 
Welsh Bridge, Salop, with its square gate-tower and 
machiolated turrets, we regard as the capo d’opera of 
be collection, both as regards vigour of execution and 
Petorial skill; the effect of air and distance being 
rendered with considerable art, and the architectural 

tichly made out. The High Street, Shrews- 

uty, with its perspective of old-gabled and half- 
lmbered houses ; St. Mary's Church and Font, the 
Abbey, and the Grey Friars Monastery, are among 
More notable plates ; the last-mentioned com- 
some of the rural features of the landscapes ; 

ind the effect of the slant rays of the declining sun 
on the crumbling ruins of the old pile, gives 


a mellowing tinge to the scene in harmony with the 
faded glories of the place. The figures are too im- 
perfect in drawing to be tolerated except in the works 
of an amatear, and the attempts at humour and 
character fail in consequence ; though this is no ex- 
cuse for the intrusion of a coarse incident that belongs 
to a bygone age. Even in the architecture, the 
critical eye discerns traces of that want of precision 
in the delineation of forms, which the picturesque- 
ness of ruin screens in part, not wholly conceals. 
The volume has been printed for private circulation 
only ; but, independently of the charitable purposes 
to which the profits from the sale of any more than 
fifty copies are to be devoted, we wish it may be 
more widely distributed, 

Two more engravings of Old Portraits have been 
put forth by the Granger Society, being the second 
rand third of the series. One of these is a whole- 
length of Sir Thomas Meawtys, the private secretary 
and “ inflexible adherent” of Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
who erected the monumental image of his illustrious 
master in St. Michael’s Church at St. Albans, and 
lies buried near him, unsculptured, but not forgotten. 
The print is well engraved by Greatbach, after the 
painting by Vansommer, at Gorhambury, and repre- 
sents the faithful follower of Bacon in the costume 
of the chase, towards the latter end of James Ist’s 
reign, huge bombard trunk-hose, with belly-band, 
leathern jerkin, and high boots ; the scarf, and long 
love-lock, or “ heart-breaker,” curling down to the 
elbow of the left arm, proclaim that the gallant 
knight was not unmindful of the fair sex, whom his 
handsome countenance, with penetrating eyes and 
shrewd mouth, garnished with curled moustache and 
“stiletto beard,” set-off by a beaver looped up 
with a white plume, could not fail to attract. The 
other is Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, daughter of 
Charles the First, engraved from the picture, proba- 
bly by Lely or Kneller, in Hengrave Hall, repre- 
senting a little girl of the Bond family offering flowers 
to the Duchess, 

Messrs, Leopold & Charles Martin, who, it seems, 
designed some of the fancy dresses, have published 
the first part of a‘ Tableau of Her Majesty’s Bal 
Costumé,’ consisting of etchings, coloured and em- 
blazoned, of the costumes—for to speak of likenesses, 
or even figures in connexion with such doll-like 
shapes and simpering faces, is out of the question. 
It is really surprising that such puerile insufficiency 
in the delineation of the human form should be ven- 
tured forth, though but in connexion with a court 
ball, when the cheapest Magazine of Fashion can 
boast of better drawing. 






























































































; MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

THE two great Theatres have mustered their forces 
preparatory to the ensuing winter campaign, which 
is opened to-night by the Covent GARDEN corps, 
under the generalship of the veteran Kemble. There 
has been a general shifting of quarters among the 
late disbanded troops, who have left the minor camps 
which they had joined, to rally round the standards 
of their respective leaders. The chiefs of the opera- 
tic corps from the Surrey have returned to Covent 
Garden to support Miss Adelaide Kemble in this, 
which is emphatically announced to be her last sea- 
son on the stage, from which she retires at Christ- 
mas. Miss Rainforth and Mr. Giubelei are asso- 
ciated with Miss A. Kemble in * Norma’ and ‘ Figaro,’ 
and she will shortly be joined by Mrs. Alfred Shaw 
in ‘ Semiramide,’ which is to be the first novelty in 
opera. A petite comedy by Jerrold, called * Ger- 
trude’s Cherries,’ will be the afterpiece to *‘ Norma’ 
to-night ; and on Monday a new play, by the author 
of the ‘ Provost of Bruges,’ will be produced, with 
the title of *Love’s Sacrifice; or, the Rival Mer- 
chants,’ in which Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff will 
appear, supported by some of the principal mem- 
bers of the last Covent Garden company. Mr. 
Farren and Mrs. Glover remain at the Haymar- 
ket; Mrs. Nisbett joins Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews 
and Mr, and Mrs. Keeley in reinforcing the Drury 
Lane company, which may be expected to com- 
mence operations at’the end of the month. So 
much for changes of persons and places: those of 
performances will be matter for future remark. The 
recent doings at the Minors call for little notice: at 
the Haymarket, Mr. Bernard’s farce of * Locomo- 
tion,’ though rather a slow affair, ig well nigh out of 








sight already, and we are not sorry to be spared 
scrutinizing its slender pretensions ; the workman- 
ship was not first-rate, nor was the steam well up. 
‘ London Assurance’ has been played two or three 
times, with Mrs. Nisbett and Mr. Farren in their 
original characters, preparatory to the production of 
a new comedy by Mr. Bourcicault, which, we believe, 
is the one announced at this theatre for Monday. 
The English Opera promises an entire change of 
performances on Monday,—we hope for the better. 
The loss of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley at the New Strand 
has been succeeded by the production of a serio-comic 
burletta, by Mr. Oxenford, called ‘ Legerdemain ; or, 
the Conjuror’s Wife,’ written in a good spirit, and of 
a lively and exciting kind, suited to the audience and 
to the company, whose talents it brings out to ad- 
vantage. Mr. Currie, the axle on which the wheel 
of fortune turns that fixes the fate of the conjuror 
and his wife, makes all go smooth by his quiet easi- 
ness; and the checquered fortunes of the young 
couple are touchingly shadowed forth by Mr. May- 
nard and Miss Daly; nor must we pass over the 
merits of Mr. H. Hall as a burly villain, and Mr. 
Attwood as an elderly potboy of correct principles. 
We wish there were more such pieces produced, in- 
stead of vulgar versions of French vaudevilles. 





MISCELLANEA 

The late Storm.—Barometric observations made at 

47, Leicester Square, London, during the storm which 

passed over the Metropolis on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, the 29th of August, 1842, by W. R. Birt:— 


Time of Barometer Attached 
Observation. Uncorrected. Thermometer. Remarks. 


A.M. 
1 Aug. 29,9 56 29.979 66.2 
P.M. 


940 
946 


69.1 
69.2 Heavy rain. 
69.25 Heavy rain—thunder. 
69.25 
69.25 Teavy rain. 
69.2 Heavy rain—thunder, 
69.2 
69.2 
69.2 
69.1 
63.9 
sccees 68.8 
During the day, the mercury had been falling. I+ 
have prefixed the observation taken a little before 
10 a.m. which exhibits the extent of the fall previous 
to the storm commencing, namely, .039. The period 
of this fall coincides very exactly with the period of 
the noon fall of the diurnal oscillation,to which it may 
most probably be referred. The period of the rise 
during the storm, is also referable to the period of 
the evening rise of the diurnal oscillation. There are, 
however, two points which merit attention in the pre- 
ceding observations: the rise of .015 in 18 minutes, 
as indicated by the third and fourth observations ; 
and the still greater rise of .023 in 11 minutes, with 
the sudden fall of .026 almost immediately afterwards, 
as shown by the sixth, seventh, and eighth observa- 
tions. It will also be seen from the remaining obser- 
vations, that, dusing the storm, the mercury was in a 
state of constant fluctuation. 

Cast-Iron Buildings.—A correspondent of The 
Times says:—* Buildings of cast-iron are daily 
increasing, at a prodigious rate, in England, and it 
appears that houses are about to be constructed of 
this material: It is proposed that the walls shall be 
hollow, so that the whole house may be heated by a 
single stove in the kitchen. A three-story house, 
containing ten or twelve rooms, will only cost about 
1,000/. ; and it may be taken to pieces, and removed 
to another place at an expense of about 251. It is 
understood that a large number are about to be manu- 
factured, to be sent to Hamburgh, for those persons 
who have had their habitations burnt.” 

Fires.—The conflagration of Hamburgh has been 
followed by an unprecedented succession of similar 
calamities, in various parts of the European conti- 
nent. The papers of the last week, alone, announce 
the almost total destruction of no less than three Wif- 
ferent towns—Moekein, near Magdeburgh,—Beretzk, 
in Translyvania, where 607 houses have been con- 
sumed,—and Kamentz, in Saxony, the birth-place of 
the poet Lessing, which has lost 500. 


eccese Rain ceased. 








To CorresponpENTs.—We are obliged to our Correspon- 
dents at T. C. D., but good could only result from collecting 
many like observations, and for this we have not room. 
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in full be | and movement, song, laugh, and talk-—hit aaa 
shade and grade of mind, habit, speech, and cost 
every ace t of feasting and fastiog, buying and sell 
and walking, idling and working, teac 
which marrying, and eee a nae a truth and ¥ 
which it would be impossible to su 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mar boremhainent 
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w ready, in 3 vols. pos' 


MorzEY. ERNSTEIN ; or, “the TENANTS 
OF THE ~~ at. 
Ree 


Authee of * The Robber sé Fete) Tea the Gid School.’ 








* This work will soon ‘be in ovens Ls and 
| ot one mph the sours, : on | a hem r") 





With the Magazines, No. LV. price 1s. 
AUST: Pant II., rendered from the , of 
Gortur, by ARCHER GURNEY. 
“ The versification of the fairy songs is graceful and pleasing. 

and the same remark applies to the mortal ditties with wh 
the opening of the poem is sprinkle . Gurney seems Tikely 
to perform his task well— eed, we ‘are much pleased with the 
specimens before us."’— Argus, Aug. 13. i ‘ The translator is doing 
ae rs outzomely well, and his 


LAR ad Gazette. 
“Itis the best work that Me "Tames has ever written.” 
Literary Journal, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Also, Mr. James's LIFE and TIMES of 
RIC HARD CQ2UR DE LION. 


* The events are industriously studied, and the very 
scapes painted with that fidelity an artist only can tag 
Monthly Rees 





hb fluenc legance."'— Argus. 
eed Renter Heathcote & Senior. 49, Pall Mall. 


LITERAL Ti TRANSLATION N of ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLE to the ROMANS, on definite Rules of Transla- 
tion. By HERMAN HEINFE . Author of ‘Rules for 
ny a the Sense conveyed in ancient Greek Manu- 





Cradock & Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE inD EDITION OF SIR 6. L. BUL ND POE 
BY4;4 OTHER TALES AND POEMS, 
Is Fad Pty price 5s. bound and lettered. 

“* We rise from the perusal of this exquisite little volume like 
wakin pee 3 i a of fairy land,—so delicate, so touching, so 
retin: of sweet fancifulness of rich feeling and pure sen- 
timent.” 





"Saunders & Otley. Publishers, Conduit-street. 
ART SINGING.—The Six Numbers of this 


Work, edited by the Author of ‘Tug Sincinc Master,’ 

may now be had complete, in cloth. It contains Firty-two of 

the must admired Madrigals, Glees, and Choruses, by Webbe, 

Calleott, Ford, Storache, Spofforth, Danby, Handel, Weber, 

ir > iy and other cuminans Ce posers. Score (with Vocal Bass), 

bd. ; Soprano, 48.3 3 Tenor, 38. B sy of the Work in 
od LE. Beovet with B face). is, ; Alto,6d.; Tenor, 6d. ; Soprano, 

Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Fees wot Ny 

J. A. Novello, Dean-street ; Simpkin & Co. 


AVERLEY NOVELS. 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, Part IX. is just 

blished 
™ FOUR SHILLING EDITIONS, (Vol. XVIII. 
om FO XVIII.) REDGAUNTLET is re 

OPLE'S EDITION, Number XXXVI. and 

Pa = re 

a BOTSFORD EDITION, Part X. on 3rd 
sri Caden, Edinburzh. Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


ow ak i all the Libraries. in 3 vols. 
APT. MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, 
5 At KEENE. 

“ This new production of Capt. Marryat’ sis a most amusing 
companion to his popular * Peter Simple,’ the difference being, 
that in the latter work the hero's aor made him the 
victim of the fun and practical jokes of his comrades, whereas 
in the present case he is the general victimizer. The =e 
and originality of its numerous characters, and the tual 
movement of incident and action entitle this work . fan with 
the best of Capt. Marryat’s productions. The proud but gallant 
Capt. Delmar—the ha f-savege,. half-heroic Negro pirate, Vin- 
cent—the true heart-of-oak British tar, Bob Cross—the unlucky 
‘Tommy Dott—and, above all, the clever scapegrace who is the 
hero oF the story, are drawn with consummate oats and the 
night adventure bd eggy Pearson in the gale of wind—the 
chase and fight with the two French vessels—the blowing up of 
the Pirate's ty Ags te duel by proxy, and other stirring in- 
cidents in Percival Keene’s career, are executed with a force 
and spirit that Capt. Marryat himself has never exceeded.”— 














Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborougk-street. 





This day is published, the 3rd edition, 8vo. with i] 
N DISEAS 


ES of the BLADD. 
So aoe 


as bee Ry = 
luable matter has heen added to the cha 
on Stone, and on the Affe Prosta' 
Longman & 


—¥\ of the 

AK ge be en for CHURCH  DBOORL 

a &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO, 
of the Patent Method of Corvin in Solid Wood, bes 

to invite the F He ty Aico" Architects, to view 
thelr SPECIMEN KC GS, suitable to the Gothie 
Embellishment ~ | Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Penelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rails, Tables 
Altar Screens, Pulpits, Re ing, Desks, L ng ge 
Figtels, ¢ Or x Screens, Gallery the 
charged.—Estimates Pe Go niracts 

into for t the’ entire Fitting-u % Restoration, or Repairs, of wy 
Cathedral, Church, or Man 

No. 5, Henrietta-street, Gorent-queden. Feb. 9, 1842. 


ATENT LEVER TRUSSES for RU PTURES, 
the simplest and most effective mechanical 

ever invented for the support and cure of visceral protrusions of 

all kinds ; confined to a light elastic pad and an attached lever, 
and not more cumbersome than the simplest form of 
the full advantages without any of the inconveniences of th 
ordinary steel trusses are derivable from their use. In 
close application to the body they cannot be detected on : 
person of the wearer. To be had of the patentee 's ageet, 
Whyte, Chemist, 228, Piccadilly. A printed Circular be seat 
to any part of the Kingdom. 


WENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, al 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION. Church-street, =e 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Old: pe 
of Columbie every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, 
I have pecy more bes) apete, ,only waiting for a further 
which you will send without the least delay. mths 
pase An 4 more than ever since the powerful eflects of t 
ve been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of sere- 
Ln credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. ne 
stance, among others, which have attracted particular attention, a 
is rd cme « of a gentleman who had had little or no ba 
twenty years: he bad tried R.A. preparations in vain, 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. my 
endation he tried the Balm; and after using it 
the directions for A sad of ete ‘the young belt 5 cared, tate 
ne of hair as an Tso 
has now as a hea y pe Poin KiLvincroR. 








ronts, & c, at one-) 








rs, &c. 
To Messrs. Konnaby, Brothers, 10, W estmorelané-We 
Aldersgate-street, Lon 


OLDRIDGE'S BALN nee the hair tarning grey, produce 
a beautiful curl. frees it from scurf. and stops it ns ov . 


a few Bottles peneselly restore it again. Price 3s. itl 
lls, per Bottle. her prices are genuine. Ask for OLD! 
BALM of SOLU. MBIA. 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 


London: James Houtmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chance! vee 
Published every Saturday, a Oe & AT = HEN OM anes o 
Tan 


ders. 
"bad Nentven e ‘A 


14, Wellin; ton Bex North. 
and sold all Booksellers 
for ScoTua ND, Messrs. Bell 
Iaecanp, J, Cumming, Dublin 
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